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LAUTREAMONT’S CONVERSION: THE STRUCTURE 
AND MEANING OF POESIES 


Surrealist disciples were too much impressed, other critics too 
little concerned, to come to a just evaluation of Lautréamont and 
to appraise Poésies, shrouded in mystery by the author’s death.* 
The myth that Poésies represents complete retraction of the fury 
in Maldoror began with André Breton.? His followers echoed his 
opinion. Philippe Soupault* even felt that the death of Ducasse 
brought a fitting silence once his errors had been recanted, a silence 
ending literary divagations as in the case of Rimbaud. Roger Cail- 
lois* goes still further and sees an incipient conversion in the 
sixth song of Maldoror, where he imagines Ducasse turning his 
irony against himself and his “ miserable literature.” To Caillois 
the transformations of Ducasse and Rimbaud are symbolic.’ We 
might grant this in the case of Rimbaud, but why should he read 
symbolism into the common-place death of Ducasse, who never 
intended to break off his literary production? Caillois was search- 
ing for a literary ancestor who, like himself, wanted to replace 


1 Cf. Georges Lemaitre, From Cubism to Surrealism in French literature, 
Harvard, 1941, and Maurice Nadeau, Histoire du Surréalisme, éd du Seuil, 
1945. The problem can be seen in the reactions to Guy Wernham’s trans- 
lation (Maldoror, Golden Eagle Press, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 1943) on the 
part of Henry Miller and Lionel Abel: Miller: Let us be Content with Three 
Little New-born Elephants, Accent Anthology 1940-5, Harcourt Brace, 1946. 
Abel: article in “ View ” vol. Iv, p. 117-Dec. 1944. 

2 Les pas perdus. In his two Manifestes du Surréalisme Breton admires 
Lautréamont but indicates that he knows little about him. 

® Preface to his edition of Poésies, Au Sans Pareil, 1920; cf. also his less 
original comment in Lautréamont, “ Poésie 46,” Pierre Seghers, 1947. 

* Preface to ed. of Lautréamont, @uvres completes, J. Corti, 1946, p. xv. 

5 Tbid., xxvii. 
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romantic passion by a new académisme;* Ducasse appeared great 
only because he recanted after sinning so heavily. Thus Caillois 
exhorts us to forego not only Maldoror, but Hugo, Vigny, and 
Musset. He shows that he misunderstood the classic and romantic 
ideals as well as the aims of Ducasse. 

Léon Pierre-Quint* is more helpful when he feels final and com- 
plete cynicism in Poésies. Yet he finds that silence and suicide (!) 
were symbolic conclusions to the complete denial of all values, in- 
cluding literature. This judgment, though based on false assump- 
tions concerning the death of Ducasse, was still more adequate than 
the transformation theory, taken up again more recently by Bache- 
lard.* It is surprising how successful Lautréamont has been in 
making his critics believe he was on their side in Poésies, on the 
side of true ethics. 

The critics are as divided as ever in their appraisals. Edmond 
Jaloux ® claims genius for Ducasse, Henri Clouard *° only clever 
imagination. Gracq places him in the tradition of “ black litera- 
ture ” 4 while Jean and Mezei infer that he was a paranoiac.’* Yet 
Ducasse was not a Gérard de Nerval, reproducing the images of 
folly in moments of lucid insight.‘* On the contrary, in his work, 


just as in surrealism, one can explain “almost distressingly well 

. so much apparent madness as cool reason.” ** This is why he 
is so anxious to affirm that he is not a “ poseur.” Actually he was 
a master of the “ comedian’s paradox ” who dominated his visions so 
well that he could place Poésies outside the realm of the irrational. 
Since needless mystery was spread on Lautréamont’s death from 


* Comments to Yale students in Jan., 1947, when he was on a lecture tour. 

™ Le comte de Lautréamont et Dieu, Marseille, Cahiers du Sud, 1930 (an 
excellent study), p. 164. 

8 Lautréamont, J. Corti, 1939. 

® Preface to edition of Ducasse, Huvres complétes, J. Corti, 1940. 

10 Histoire de la littérature frangaise t. 1: 1885-1914, Albin Michel, 1947; 
ef. note 13. 

11 Preface to edition of Lautréamont: Les chants de Maldoror et wuvres 
complétes, La Jeune Parque, 1947; ef. note 12. 

12 Marcel Jean et Arpad Mezei, Maldoror, éd. du Pavois, 1947, contain- 
ing valuable texts and documents. They discovered several unknown works 
linking Maldoror with Lewis and “ black literature.” 

18 Clouard, who worked so much on Nerval, is doubtless motivated by 
this fact to condemn Ducasse. 

14 Yale Review” on Lemaitre, op. cit. 
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sickness while critics and even artists ** interpreted his work all too 
freely, we must base on internal evidence our answer to Balakian’s 
question : 

Was he truly convinced . . . that contradiction was the mark of falsehood? 


Or was it rather by this very contradiction that he wanted to deride 
humanity for the last time? ** 


The essential continuity linking Maldoror to Poésies is twofold. 
First it is structural. The initial section of each of the six songs of 
Maldoror contains comment on literary method or on the author’s 
relationship to the reader. This pattern is also true in Poésies. 
Of the two sections we have, the first only is an introduction dis- 
cussing the validity of other authors and general aims. The second 
section, contrary to accepted opinion, is a part of the principal text. 
We gather from it that the poems are dramatic developments of 
sweeping generalizations; they! are distorted maxims. As Ducasse 
states, “ a maxim, to be well formed, must not be corrected. It must 
be developed ! ” 3” 

The other parallel between Maldoror and Poésies is one of funda- 
mental spirit, or rather of violence. As Maldoror had done, Poésies 
claims universal authority and wants to encompass all of human 
experience, thereby satisfying the author’s drive for originality and 
revolt. Both works give free reign to his imagination, a medium 
for powerful visions and a road to success. They re-evaluate morals 
while providing material in which his unusual verbal power can 
manifest itself. 

The difference is merely one of presentation. Maldoror painted 
fuller scenes, yet “ not to make the reader better understand but to 
develop my thought!”** On the other hand, in Poésies, Ducasse 
is proud that not even Racine had been able to condense his poetry 
into maxims.’® The starting point has changed from the episode 
to the formula, from physical violence to absolute principles. How- 
ever the spirit remains. 


18 See Salvador Dali’s portrait according to the paranoia-critical method 
in Jaloux, op. cit. Cf. also Nadaud, op. cit., p. 209f. and the paranoia 
supposition of Jean and Mezei, op. cit. 

1® Anna Balakian, Literary Origins of Surrealism, Kings Crown Press, 
N. Y., p. 76. She never answered her oratorical question. 

17 Gracq edition, op. cit., p. 263. 

18 Tbid., 235. 19 Thid., 265. 
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In Maldoror, contrary to Caillois, Ducasse mocked the hypo- 
critical public, not himself. He wanted to make sure that every 
last dullard saw himself parodied. In the sixth song, the chro- 
nological link to Poésies, this becomes most clear. Ducasse shocks 
the reader by protesting against inkwell and pen, by showing that 
the virtuous police cannot find Maldoror by commenting in his 
profound style which will seem “naive” and by claiming that he 
forgot the beginning of a sentence.*° Oratorical questions are in- 
serted where the stupid reader will expect them.” Mervyn is lost 
because of his bourgeois virtues;?? Lautréamont admits that he 
aims to stupify the reader, or better, to hypnotize him.** Poor 
reader, he will pity Mervyn like the Rhinoceros. Let him be shot 
then as was this symbolic quadruped, since he will not comprehend 
the beauty of Mervyn hung on the Vendéme column, circling it, 
with his blond hair shining like the tail of a comet.** The author 
explains that this is a scene no novelist ever dreamed of, and adds 
that, as a poet, he is concerned only with facts beyond the normal 
course of nature.*® Surely these passages foreshadow no restraint! 

Shall we assume that Poésies was altogether different? By ex- 
amining first the introduction (section 1), then the text (section 2), 
let us see whether the maxims take the shape of laws within a 
logical philosophy, or whether they are designed, like Maldoror, to 
exasperate the reader. In the introduction, Ducasse sets out me- 
thodically to contradict every accepted notion of literary fame and 
of traditional criticism, while asking who is ill in his mind here, 
the author or the reader.” He then proposes as examples of literary 
glory three grotesque models: Villemain, prize orations and “ ap- 
preciation ” of Voltaire.2* The polished Villemain is said to be 
more valuable than Eugéne Sue. This cannot be sincere because 
Ducasse kept his pen-name derived from Sue’s novel Latréamont * 
and realized Sue’s popularity. Sue is set below Villemain simply 
because this will shock the public. For the same reason Ducasse 
glorifies the speeches accompanying the distribution of prizes in 


2° Tbid., 209-11. 4 Thid., 237, 239. 

21 Tbid., 213. 25 Tbid., 233, 235. 

23 Tbid., 218-19. 26 Tbid., 245. 

28 Tbid., 209, 234-35. 27 Tbid., 246, 248. 

*° Latréamont, a rebel against Louis XIV, had been conceived by Ducasse 
as the black knight fighting the sun, i. e. Maldoror. 
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the schools, admittedly dull, and despised by the author who always 
hated school restrictions and professors.2® He adds to these absurd 
ideals “an appreciation of Voltaire . . . preferable to his works ” 
and dares the reader to understand: “Creusez le mot apprécia- 
tion! ” 

It has been said that Ducasse, in his supposed transformation, 
attached himself strongly to the classical writers. A close look at 
the text proves this argument to be a fallacy. He was either un- 
familiar with classical drama, or purposely offending common sense, 
when he refused the literary description of passion, unless it were 
subordinated to high morality as in Corneille, and when he said that 
Racine could very well have written the Discourse on Method of 
Descartes.°° These backhanded compliments just do not apply. 
Médée, Attila and the treacherous Cléopitre of Rodogune are hardly 
symbols of virtuous passion, nor is Phédre’s love for her stepson a 
tribute to reason. If Lautréamont exclaims that Racine represents 
a poetic perfection which has not been surpassed “ by a single milli- 
meter,” ** it is not to worship Racine whom he later attacks, but to 
throw down the gauntlet before all contemporary poets, telling them 
that they have accomplished nothing. All recent literary figures 
are condemned in a series of parallel developments which become 
increasingly grotesque.*? From Sénancourt to the romantics, Hugo, 
Musset, and Lamartine, from Balzac to Baudelaire and Flaubert, 
the accepted authors are mocked as tear jerkers, infantile jesters, 
or with epithets such as“ Byron, the jungle hippopotamus.” 
Ducasse mentions the classic only the better to disparage his con- 
temporaries, and to appear most original himself. 

Final proof that he is bent on misguiding the reader is furnished 
by the obvious contradictions in the poems themselves (section 2). 
These contradictions are so significant because the author pro- 
claims: “The lack of contradiction is the mark of certainty!” ** 
For instance, Racine is.set up as a hero of logic, then rejected since 
he failed to condense his tragedies into maxims or to write for the 
masses.** The first of these objections is a negation of dramatic art, 
the second is meaningless as applied to the time of Racine or to 
Lautréamont’s own works, which are anything but popular litera- 


2° Cf. Gracq, op. cit., pp. 21, 56-57. 82 Ibid., 246, 251, 254, 255. 
*° Ibid., 246, 260. *3 Ibid., 267. 
%1 Ibid., 255. % Tbid., 260 and 265, 267. 
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ture. There are other examples. Ducasse presents as the ideal 
author the moralist who is also a good writer and calls him 
preferable to the poet. Soon thereafter poets are set above phi- 
losophers.** On another occasion he states: “I do not accept 
evil!” Soon he reverses himself by saying that not pleasures, but 
only boredom and complete acceptance of evil fate can overcome 
misfortune. This nihilistic argument concludes with the outcry: 
“Til fortune is not in us . . . but in Elohim,” but Elohim is God, 
the principle identified with the good by the unsuspecting reader ! *° 

Still Ducasse fears that he will be misunderstood, and rightly so, 
judging by past critics. He asks: “Must I write in verse to 
separate myself from the multitude? ”** This means: does it not 
suffice that I compose my poems in prose, that I pervert every 
principle, that I consistently violate my own dictum that the lack 
of contradiction is the mark of certitude? Indeed, certainty is not 
in Poésies if lack of contradiction be a prerequisite. Yet it was 
certainty which the transformists wanted to find here. 

We conclude that we actually possess a group of Lautréamont’s 
poems in the second section of Poésies, that they are distorted 
maxims ** claiming universal authority and that their meaning is 
clear, though both surrealists and their enemies often failed to 
see it, and distorted their appraisal by symbolic interpretations of 
the author’s death. Ducasse merely shifted his approach after 
Maldoror,** but he still mocks all morals in the poems, and public 
opinion in his introduction to them. His motto: “I replace evil 
by good ” is but a challenge disguised as a pronouncement of human 
wisdom.*® In Poésies Satan Maldoror speaks again, Maldoror who 
once asked in surprise: How can it be that I am so wicked and yet 
but the son of men?** Ducasse planned once more to shock the 
christian reader and represent to him extreme vice and evil. Dante 


85 Thid., 266, 269. 

8° Tbid., 257, 270-71. 

*7 Tbid., 274. 

88 Pierre-Quint, op. cit., pp. 159-62; mentions as sources: Dante, Seneca, 
Byron, Pliny, Shakespeare, Chamfort, etc. 

*°In order to overcome the resistance of publishers and his father’s 
reluctance to send funds. Letter to Durasse in Gracq., op. cit., p. 284 
*° Thid., 245. 
“ Tbid., 40-41. 
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and Milton were models to be outdone in their portrayals of hell, 
spirits to be stripped of their symmetrical and rational thinking, so 
that the unlimited will to pervert could be pictured. 


Oscar A. Haac 
Pennsylvania State College 





ON THE DATES OF CERTAIN OF LOPE DE VEGA’S 
COMEDIAS* 


1. La burgalesa de Lerma. It has already been shown that this 
play was, in all probability, written after the death of Juana de 
Guardo, August 13, 1613,? and certainly before the end of that 
year;* but it may be that the date can be still further limited. 
Cotarelo, in his edition of the play, speaks of the fiestas held in 
Lerma in 1613,* but does not indicate when; however, Cabrera de 
Cordoba, in his entry for October 19, 1613,° mentions a visit of the 
Queen of France and other royal personages, and later states that 
“... el martes de esta semana corrieron toros en Lerma, y las 
cafias se dilataron para el dia siguiente ...”° At the beginning 
of the entry, the eighteenth of the preceding month is designated as 
a Wednesday, according to which “el martes de esta semana” and 
“el dia siguiente” would be October 15 and 16. If this is the 
celebration that Lope had in mind—and the circumstances are most 
similar to those described in the play—* the date would be: October 
16—November 30,° 1613. 


2Thanks are due to Professors C. Bruerton, W. L. Fichter, and 8S. G. 
Morley, for their generous assistance in the preparation of these notes. 

2W. L. Fichter, MLN, xxx1x (1924), 271. 

*S. G. Morley and C. Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s 
COMEDIAS (New York, 1940), 41, re the MS. in the Biblioteca Nacional, 
dated November 30, 1613. The book just referred to will henceforth be 
designated Chronology, and its authors M-B. 

*Obras de Lope de Vega, publicadas por la Real Academia Espaiola 
(nueva edicién, Madrid, 1916-1930), Iv, 42b, n. 1. This edition will hence- 
forth be referred to as Acad. N. 

5 Relaciones de las cosas sucedidas en la corte de Espana, desde 1599 
hasta 1614 (Madrid, 1857), 531. Hereafter, this work will be designated 
Relaciones. 

* Tbid., 532. 


7 Acad, N., Iv, 4la-43a. § Cf. above, n. 3. 
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2. La cortesia de Espaia. In Act II, Zorrilla, a lackey, tries to 
persuade his master, D. Juan de Silva, to take advantage of crowded 
conditions at an inn by seeking to enjoy the favors of Lucrecia, 
whom D. Juan has previously rescued from a similar plight. As D. 
Juan struggles to put temptation behind him, Zorrilla, unwilling 
to be ignored, says: 


4 Qué hiciera mds don Quijote 
con la dama de la Mancha? ® 


Given this reference to the first part of the Quijote, the play must 
have been written after January, 1605, and thus could not, as 
Restori believed,'® be La ginobesa, listed by Lope in the first edition 
of El peregrino en su patria. While this fact does not narrow the 
spread of 1608-1612 proposed by M-B," it at least confirms their 
belief that the play was composed after 1603.17 Date: 1605-12, 
probably 1610.%° 


3. El Hamete de Toledo. The punishment inflicted upon Amete 
at the end of the play ** is strongly reminiscent of that mentioned 


® Acad. N., Iv, 352b. Since the preparation of this note, my attention 
has been called to Professor Eugéne Kohler’s article, “ Lope de Vega et 
Giraldi Cintio,’ in Mélanges 1945, II (Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres de VUniversité de Strasbourg), Paris, 1946, fascicule 105, 169-260, 
in which La cortesia de Espaia is discussed (208-235), together with three 
other Lopean plays. Noting the allusion to the Quijote, Kohler points out 
(209-211) that 1605 is thus the earliest possible date, but that the reference 
could also be to the second part of Cervantes’ work. Later, however, basing 
himself on mention of Cisneros, leader of a theatrical troupe (211-213) ; the 
disappearance of Micaela de Lujan from Lope’s life (213); and the praise 
of marriage contained in the play, suggesting a period before the death of 
Juana de Guardo in 1613 (213-214), Kohler dates the play 1609-1610 (214). 
While the argument based on reference to happy marriage does not seem 
conclusive—if we accept this line of reasoning, it is difficult to understand 
how Lope could have written a play called La discordia en los casados in 
1611—the date of 1609-1610 nevertheless agrees with the M-B dates (see 
below, n. 11), strengthens the supposition that Zorrilla’s remarks concern 
the first part of the Quijote, and further contradicts Restori’s belief that 
La cortesia de Espaiia may be the same as a lost play written before 1604 
(see below, n. 10). 

10 Quoted in Chronology, 184. 

11 Tbid., 185. 

12 Tbid., 184. 

13 Thid., 185. 

14 Acad. N., v1, 206b-208, especially Tello’s speech at the top of 206b. 
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by Cabrera de Cérdoba ** as having originally been prescribed (but 
not carried out in its entirety) for the King of the Valencian 
moriscos, who was brought to Madrid on December 18, 1609, for 
execution of the sentence. The historical figure also confessed be- 
fore the end, and died as a Christian, as does Amete,’* though he 
apparently committed no such atrocious crimes as those of which 
Lope’s character is guilty. It may be argued that such punish- 
ments were probably meted out to moriscos with some frequency 
at this time; but if this were overwhelming negative evidence, why 
should Cabrera de Cérdoba have paid so much attention to the case 
(though the royal status of the victim might explain this)? Also, 
if they were so common, Corcuera, in the play, would perhaps not 
be moved to state: 


Es cosa que a Toledo ha dado espanto, 
como si el mismo fin del mundo fuera.?" 


M-B date the play “1608-12 (probably 1608-10).”7* In view of 
the data just presented, might it not be dated: 1609-12 (probably 
1610) ? 


4, El hidalgo Bencerraje. Belardo’® and Lucinda” are both 
mentioned, though neither appears as a character. This merely 
supports M-B’s date, based on the versification, of 1599-1606,”* but 
the fact is worthy of mention, as it adds this comedia to the list of 
Belardo-Lucinda plays.** In this connection, it is of some interest 
to note, that, while it has no effect on the date of 1605 already estab- 
lished for the play,** Belardo and Lucindo appear as characters 
in La noche toledana. 


18 Relaciones, 393, entry for January 16, 1610. 

16 Acad. N., VI, 208a. 

17 Thid., 207a. 

18 Chronology, 159. 

1° Obras de Lope de. Vega, publicadas por la Real Academia Espaiola 
(Madrid, 1890-1913), x1, 83b. This edition will henceforth be referred to 
as Acad, 

2° Tbid., 80b. 

212“ Addenda to the Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias,” Hispanic 
Review, xv (1947), 60. 

*2 Cf. C. Bruerton, “ Lope’s Belardo-Lucinda Plays,” Hispanic Review, v 
(1937), 309-315. 
23 Chronology, 39. 
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5. El mejor mozo de Espaia. Early in the first act, as D*, 
Isabel sleeps, a personification of Spain appears, and remarks: 


. siempre quedaré 
con temor del moro fiero, 
hasta que reine un tercero, 
que mi libertad me dé.** 


This is an apparent reference to the expulsion of the moriscos 
under Felipe III, thus supporting the evidence already adduced 
by M-B * for the dates 1610-11.”° 


6. El ristico del cielo. Professors Montesinos ** and Morley * 
argue most convincingly for a terminus a quo of 1605 for this 
play, but the date can perhaps be fixed more definitely. In a scene 
concerning the royal marriage of 1599, Belardo remarks that 
Spain anticipates “sucesién dichosa” from Queen Margarita.” 
Granting that this scene is written from the point of view of 1599, 
and bearing in mind Professor Morley’s thoroughly justified warn- 
ing of the dangers of relying upon periodismo in the dating of 
comedias,®® one finds it difficult to believe that Lope, usually so 
assiduous in chronicling happenings in the royal household (his 
aspirations to royal favor must be kept in mind), would have in- 
cluded this speech if the Prince who was to become Felipe IV had 
already been born; especially in view of the likelihood that the play 
was performed before the royal couple.** Would the man who so 
dutifully recorded the Prince’s birth in La noche toledana ** have 
failed to do so in another play apparently written in the same year, 
if the event had already taken place? Perhaps, if the play dated 
from late 1605; but if such were the case, would the death of 
Francisco, the chief character, have been of sufficient timeliness to 
impel Lope to compose the play at all? It is admittedly a matter 
of conjecture, but the present writer is inclined to date the play: 


** Acad. X, 331a. 

25 Chronolgy, 41. 

2° Tbid., 26. 

27 Revista de filologia espaiola, x (1923), 192. 
28 Jbid., XIx (1932), 152-154. 

2° Acad., V, 269a. 

8° Revista de filologia espafiola, xtx' (1932), 152. 
81 Tbid., 153-154. 

82 Cf, above, n. 23. 
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before April 8, 1605. January-March, 1605 would probably pro- 
vide an adequate spread of dates, though it must be borne in mind 
that the young Prince made his appearance in the world slightly 
earlier than expected.** 
RicHArp W. TYLER 
The University of Texas 





BOSCAN AND OVID 


It has long been known that Ovid’s Heroides xvi11 and x1x have 
contributed materially to Boscdn’s psychological transformation of 
Musaeus’ compact epic poem on Hero and Leander.t There are 
particularly two passages which Menéndez y Pelayo established as 
being based on Ovid. Leander’s invocation to Boreas (pp. 365- 
366) ? is inspired by Heroides, xvi11, 37 ff., and another to Neptune 
(pp. 372-374) goes back, in part, to Heroides, xx, 129 ff. In 
Menéndez y Pelayo’s opinion “las imitaciones directas del poeta 
latino se reducen a poca cosa, y no son muy literales.” This state- 
ment may be modified by the passages offered here. 

First we present a number of confrontations in which Heroides 
motifs and words are echoed in Boscin, beginning with the closest 
parallels : 


I. En entrambos ardia un mismo fuego. (B., p. 365) 
urimur igne pari. (O., Her., x1x, 5) 


II. 1) Y asf estaba él cuitado alla en su playa 
Lo mas del dia y la noche toda entera, 
Tristemente asentado en una pefa; 

Y allf la pena y su alma se partian 

Los golpes de las olas igualmente. . . . 
2) Y asi tenia el ojo a ver su lumbre 

De punto en punto imaginando vella, 
3) Y con este cuidado acontecidle 

Tres veces parcelle que la via; 


88 Relaciones, 238, entry for April 16, 1605. 

1See Max Hermann Jellinek, Die Sage von Hero und Leander in der 
Dichtung, Berlin, 1890, p. 13, and M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras completas, 
Ed. Nac., Madrid, 1945, xxv1, 302-303. 

* All quotations of the Bosc4n text are taken from Las Obras de Juan 
Bosedn, ed. William I. Knapp, Madrid, 1875. 
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Y cada vez le parecié esto tanto, 

Que sin mds acordé aventurarse, 

No pensando por donde era el camino, 

Sino sélo acordandose donde iba; 

Y ast se desnudé todas tres veces, 

Rostro a rostro a la mar arremetiendo, 

Y todas le volvié la mar en tierra, 

Haciéndole tragar sus fuertes tragos. (B., p. 365) 


rupe sedens aliqua specto tua litora tristis, 
et, quo non possum corpore, mente feror. 
lumina quin etiam summa vigilantia turre 
aut videt aut acies nostra videre putat. 
ter mihi deposita est in sicca vestis harena: 
ter grave temptavi carpere nudus iter: 
obstitit inceptis tumidum iuvenilibus aequor, 
mersit et inversis ora natantis aquis. (0O., Her., xv, 29-34) 


- +. pero en esto 
El dolor del auscencia era tan grace, 
Que muy poco podia sosegarse. (B., p. 360) 


longa mora est nobis omnis, quae gaudia differt; 
da veniam fassae; non patienter amo. (O., Her., xix, 3-4) 


Vido una tarde desde la ventana 

Unas pisadas de hombre en el arena, 

Y luego imaginando entre si misma, 

— ;Oh, si éstas, dijo, fuesen las pisadas 

Que aqui dejé Leandro cuando vino! (B., p. 364) 


Saepe tui specto si sint in litore passus, 
impositas tamquam servet harena notas. (0O., Her., xix, 27-28) 


. Otro dia después le parecia 
que Leandro 
Pudiera haber verido sin peligro. (B., p. 364) 


aut, ubi saevitiae paulum gravis unda remisit, 
posse quidem, sed te nolle venire queror. (O., Her., x1x, 23-24) 


A good example of how Boscan eliminates all Ovidian voluptuous- 
ness and how his Hero tries to ‘ legitimize’ her love “ con pensar y 
entender que son casados ” is provided by the following selection : 


VI. Representéle Amor en aquel punto 
El tiempo y el lugar de hacer su sefia, 
El venir de Leandro y su esperalle, 
El estar juntos, aunque en esto un poco 
La virginal vergiienza la atajaba, 
De la cual trabajaba en defenderse 
Con pensar y entender que eran casados. (B., pp. 351-352) 
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nam modo te videor prope iam spectare natantem, 
bracchia nunc umeris umida ferre meis, 
nunc dare, quae soleo, madidis velamina membris, 
pectora nunc iuncto nostra fovere sinu, 
multaque praeterea linguae reticenda modestae, 
quae fecisse iuvat, factat referre pudet. (O., Her., x1x, 59-64) 


The last group is composed of passages in which the motif only 
without verbal allusions, has been taken from Ovid, Her., xrx. 
Numbers 1) and 2) offer the same characteristics as the preceding 
selection : 


VII. 1) Ella quisiera mds pasar nadando 

El estrecho que no pasar la pena 
Que esperando y temiendo padecia. . . . 

2) Luego después se querellaba dél 
Culpandole porque tardaba tanto. 

3) Ningan peligro entonces sospechaba 
Sino de desamor y de descuido 
etc. (jealousy theme developed until p. 357, 
desastrados ). 
Volvia después a asegurarse desto; 
Y la mar y los vientos la espantaban. (B., p. 356-357) 


at nos diversi medium coeamus in aequor 
obviaque in summis oscula demus aquis. 
(167-168) 
cur ego tot viduas exegi frigidas noctes? 
cur totiens a me, lente morator, abes? 
ete. (69-90; more extended in Ovid than in Boscan.) 
non ego tam ventos timeo mea vota morantes, 
quam similis vento ne tuus erret amor, 
etc. (95-118). 
sed neque peccabis, frustraque ego terreor istis; 
quoque minus venias, invida pugnat hiems. 
(119-120) 


Finally, Boscan, pp. 373-374, takes the motif of Leander imagining 
Hero mourning over his body thrown on the shore from Ovid, 
Heroides, xv111, 195-200, recasting it freely into Spanish. 

The two Heroides are, however, not the only Ovidian influences. 
The Metamorphoses are in some cases Boscan’s sources for the rarer 
bits of mythological learning. Her., x1x, 129-142, Leander re- 
minding Neptune of how he suffered during his own love affairs, is 
combined with Met., v1, 115-122, by replacing the involved para- 
phrases of the latter passage with the names themselves. Here are 
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the three passages—Boscin’s and the two from Ovid—the com- 
parison of which shows how Boscan worked by simplification : 


Tu sabes por amor cudntos dolores 

Padecen los mortales e inmortales. 

i Qué padeciste tu por Menalipe? 

Por Ceres j;qué pasaste? jy por Medusa? 

i No volviste en dolfin por Melanto? (B., p. 372) 


ac tibi flammarum memori, Neptune, tuarum 
nullus erat ventis impediendus amor: 
si neque Amymone nec laudatissima forma 
criminis est Tyro fabula vana tui, 
lucidaque Aleyone Calyceque Hecataeone nata, 
et nondum nexis angue Medusa comis, 
flavaque Laodice caeloque recepta Celaeno, 
et quarum memini nomina lecta mihi. (0O., Her., xx, 129-136) 
te quoque mutatum torvo, Neptune, iuvenco 
virgine in Aeolia* posuit. tu visus Euripeus 
gignis Aloidas, aries Bisaltida fallis; 
et te flava comas frugum mitissima mater ¢ 
sensit equum, sensit volucrem crinita colubris 


mater equi volucris,® sensit delphina Melantho. 
(O., Met., v1, 115-120) 


Boscan, then, preferred concrete names to culto (mythologically 
speaking) paraphrases. Leander gazes at the sky even more fixedly 
than Clythia looked at the sun for whom she had a deep but un- 
requited love (pp. 368-369) : 

Nunca tan fijo fué el mirar de Clicia 

Mirando el sol, ni cuando vivié ninfa 


Ni después cuando en yerba fué tornada 
Como fué el de Leandro en este dia. 


This is Boscin’s contribution to the development of the Musaeus 
story, not found either in the Greek poet or in the Heroides. His 
source is clearly Met., 1v, 256-270, where Clythia’s transformation 
into a flower is told. Compare particularly 


tantum spectabat euntis 
ora dei, vultusque suos flectebat ad illum (264-265) 


®T.e., Menalippe, daughter of Aeolus. 


T.e., Ceres. 
5J.e., Medusa, mother of Pegasus. 
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illa suum, quamvis radice tenetur, 
vertitur ad Solem, mutataque servat amorem. (269-270) 


Boscan intensifies the expression of the concept mirar by way of a 
mythological comparison. Doris and the Nereides are introduced 
into the story (p. 356) from a passage taken from Bernardo Tasso’s 
Favola di Leandro ed Hero. Bernardo Tasso calls them le figlie de 
Nereo, but Boscan alone gives the name Doris, perhaps on the basis 
of Met., 11, 11, as Nereus’ wife and mother of the Oceanides. 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 


University of Pennsylvania 





A PROPOSED EMENDATION TO LINE 79 OF THE OLD 
ITALIAN POEM “BONA CILOSIA” 


Scholars who have studied the poem called “ Bona cilosia” or 
“Lamento della sposa padovana”?* have offered various theories 


as to the interpretation of lines 77-81, and especially of the enig- 
matic nochan which appears in the defective line 79. The text of 
the passage which I propose to treat, as it is generally accepted with 
minor differences in spelling, is as follows: 


Questa fo bona gcilosia 

ke’l fin amor la guarda e guia; 
e questa vol lo pelegrino 

aver de sera e da maitino, 

e an no i ave desplaxere 

se lla volese ancora avere 

en verso lui nochafi.. .? 
k’ancora un poco li revella. 
Mai el & si ferma speranca 
ke’l cre’ complir la soa entendanca 
e far si k’ela l’amera 

e fe’ lial li portera. 


1The text of the “ Bona gilosia ” is easily accessible in Francesco Ugo- 
lini’s Testi Antichi Italiani, Torino, Chiantore, 1944, pp. 89-92. 

*G. Brunacci transcribes nochai as no clian, and adds ella. Other possi- 
bilities allowed by the manuscript are wocliati and uochai, 
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The meaning of line 79 depends, to a great extent, upon that 
chosen for lines 77 and 78. Those who see in (e)Jla the subject of 
volese contend that nochai must conceal the object of avere, per- 
haps a word expressing rancor, grudge or some other unfavorable 
sentiment. Among those who hold this view is Caterina Maisano* 
who offers the following reading: 

e an, no i ave desplaxere 
s’ella volese ancora avere 


enverso lui voclia n[ovella] 
k’ancora un poco li rivella. 


“and rather, he would not be displeased if she should wish to nour- 
ish toward him a new feeling, even though it be somewhat adverse.” 
The proponent of this interpretation argues that any attitude in 
the beloved, even one approaching hatred, is to be preferred to in- 
difference. One objection to such a view is that it has not been 
said in the poem that the lady is indifferent to the pilgrim, and, 
even if one chooses to draw that conclusion, one must still object 
to the idea that the lover, according to the laws of courtly love, could 
feel other than unhappy at any sign of his lady’s displeasure. More- 
over, the parallel between the phrases questa vol. . . . aver (ll. 75, 
76) and lla volese . . . avere (1. 78) may reasonably be taken as 
an indication that there is also a parallel in thought. It is then 
more logical, grammatically and psychologically, to assume that the 
pilgrim wants to have bona gilosia and would be pleased if his lady 
should want to have it, too, than it would be to introduce, in the 
second clause, the opposing idea of a new and unfavorable attitude. 

J.-Th. Paolantonacci* takes a different view; he divides ella 
(1. 78) in two on the assumption that it contains both the subject 
and the object of the clause. The el is taken to refer to amor of 
1. 74, which, according to Paolantonacci, represents a personifica- 
tion. He suggests the following reading: 

e an no i ave desplaxere 
s’el la volese ancora avere 


enverso lui, no cha’n [quela] 
ch’ancora un poco li revela. 


* Caterina Maisano: Il frammento della “ fe’ lial” (Lamento della sposa 
padovana), Palermo, Fratelli Corselli, 1934. 

* J.-Th. Paolantonacci: Il lamento della sposa padovana in Mélanges de 
philologie, d'histoire et de littérature offerts 4 H. Hauvette, Paris, 1934, 


pp. 49-60. 
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Paolantonacci’s argument that the pilgrim would be pleased “ if he 
(Love) should bestow it (¢ilosia) upon him, and not only upon her 
(the beloved) ” is ably refuted by A. Monteverdi,’ who criticizes, 
among other things, Paolantonacci’s arbitrary use of varying mean- 
ings for avere, and the lack of logic in his implication that the 
divine gift of ¢ilosia, inseparable from perfect love, would be 
granted by Love to a lady who is not yet in love and would be with- 
held from the pilgrim who has been ardently in love for a long time. 

Among those who interpret the poet’s words as meaning that the 
pilgrim wants his lady to have bona gilosia toward him are F. 
Torraca® and C. Crocetti,’ both of whom read lines 77-79 as 


follows: 
e an no i ave desplaxere 
s’el la volese ancora avere 
enverso lui, no cha’n [favelle] 


“and it would not be displeasing to him if she should wish also 
to have it toward him, not that he speaks of it.” This reading, like 
that of Paolantonacci above, disregards the fact that the conjunc- 
tion ca (< quia) does not occur elsewhere in our text, which uses ke 
as both conjunction and pronoun. Moreover, the insertion of “no 
cha’n favelle ” at this point in the poem seems rather incoherent and 


even superfluous in view of the subsequent lengthy discussion of 
the pilgrim’s speechlessness, 

Monteverdi agrees with the reading offered by F. Novati*® who 
does not attempt to decipher nochat, but replaces it with the words 
la donna bella, choosing bella for the sake of the rhyme, and sub- 
stituting la donna for the mysterious nochai which may, he thinks, 
conceal a proper name, the name of the pilgrim’s beloved. He uses 
la donna as the subject of volese and (e)lla as the object of the 
clause. This seems to be the most logical of all the readings hither- 
to suggested, especially since an unfamiliar proper name, if blurred, 
might very conceivably have been undecipherable for the scribe at- 
tempting to copy the poem. 


5 Review in Studi Medievali, N. S., 1935-36, (v. 8-9), pp. 259-262. 

°F. Torraca: Per la Storia letteraria del sec. XIII in Studi di Storia 
letteraria, Firenze, 1923, p. 62. 

7™C. Guerrieri Crocetti: La lirica predantesca, Firenze, Valecchi, 1925, 
pp. 120-121. 

®F. Novati: Jl frammento Papafava in Attraverso il medio evo, Bari, 
1905, p. 228. 


2 
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One may, however, imagine another factor which might have in- 
terfered with the scribe’s comprehension and accurate transcription 
of the text: the use by the author of a word of foreign extraction. 
Examples of such words in our text are cambra, 1. 19, borrowed 
from French chambre, with ¢ (= ts) used to express the Venitian 
approximation of French ch, and quere, 1. 107, which preserves the 
French spelling of the sound gu. Bearing these examples in mind, 
it is permissible to speculate on the possibility that the ch of nochan, 
found nowhere else in our text, represents a rendering of French 
ch different from that in gambra. Following this line of reasoning, 
one can suppose that the first syllable of nochan contains the nega- 
tion and that chav is the first part of a verb derived from a French 
verb. Now, Meyer-Liibke, in his Romanisches Etymologisches 
Worterbuch (no. 1572), lists an Old Italian ciancellare derived 
from French chanceler. An examination of the dictionary of Tom- 
maseo-Bellini reveals numerous attestations of both cancellare and 
ciancellare in the sense of “ titubare, vacillare.” In the fourteenth 
century, cancellare is attested in Giovanni Villani in the sense of 
“ wavering in faith ” (“ Ma sentendo egli la poca fede degli uomini 
del regno, e come quei di Napoli gia cancellavano, e certi ve ne avea 
che avean gia corsa la terra ”), and with the meaning “ wavering in 
courage ” in a sixteenth-century translation of Titus Livy’s History 
(“E in poco d’ora fu la battaglia non solamente recoverata, anzi 
cominciano i Sabini a concellare”). Ciancellare, in turn, appears 
in Giovanni Villani in the sense of “ vacillare ” (“ Cosi avenne tra li 
detti reali, che tuttora con poca fermezza ciancellavano insieme ”). 

I propose, then, to read the verbal form chancella and to insert 
the conjunction e in the middle of line 79, thus joining the two 
clauses and completing the nine-syllable line. The passage would 
then read as follows: 

e no an i ave desplaxere 
se lla volese ancora avere 


enverso lui, [e] no chan{[cella] 
k’ancora un poco li revella. 


“and indeed it would not be displeasing to him if she also should 
wish to have it (cilosia) toward him,® and he does not waver (in his 
love) because she still ° resists him a little. (But he has such firm 


® This is also the idea of Torraca and Crocetti, even though their con- 
struction (and reconstruction) is different. 
10T translate ancora (1. 78) in the sense of “ parimente dippiv,” which 
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hope that he believes he will fulfill his desire and cause her to love 
him and bear him loyal faith).” Thus I would balance no chancella 
with mai el a st ferma speranga (1. 81) to describe two attributes 
of the perfect lover: perseverance, and faith in the favorable result 
to be obtained thereby. 
Morte, Davis ADAMS 
Baltimore 





JAUCOURT’S USE OF SOURCE MATERIAL IN THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIE 


If Diderot drove the unruly team that brought the Encyclopédie 
successfully to its destination, the steadiest of his workhorses was 
the Chevalier de Jaucourt.1. Working under constant pressure, 
Jaucourt must have used every possible means of shortening his 
labor without impairing its accuracy or its completeness. He wrote 
a great many articles, most of them transcriptions or digests of 
factual material. He had recourse to the best authorities of his 
time in a vast number of unrelated fields. Sometimes he para- 
phrased and rearranged his sources, sometimes he transcribed them 
verbatim. A brief examination of his technique as illustrated in the 


composition of a few articles shows how even this unspectacular 
contributor of the most routine matters wrote his bit of the gospel 
of the Encyclopédie. 

Among his contributions are the brief series “ Ecriture,” “ Ecri- 
ture chinoise,” “ Ecriture des Egyptiens”; the related “ Hiéro- 
glyphe,” “ Langage ” and “ Obélisque ”; the not obviously related 


is the third meaning of the word listed by Tommaseo-Bellini. It is used 
in this sense by Boccaccio, Novella, 17, 39: (“Da quegli che quivi al servi- 
gio di lei erano, fu lietamente ricevuto, e ancora dalla donna”). In line 80 
I translate ancora by its first meaning, “still.” The not particularly 
artistic use of a word in-two different meanings in the same sentence is a 
phenomenon which might be expected to occur in the case of an adverb used 
so frequently in both meanings that one ceases to think of them as the 
same word. The word “still” may be used similarly in English: “I was 
still at the library when my brother telephoned, and I spent still another 
hour there, choosing the books that I wanted.” 

1 Jaucourt has not unnaturally received a minimum of scholarly atten- 
tion. Students of the Encyclopédie agree, however, that without him the 
enterprise would have been seriously hampered. Cf. especially Louis Ducros, 
Les Encyclopédistes, Paris, Champion, 1900, pp. 76-77. 
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“ Onéirocritie.” Jaucourt acknowledges his indebtedness in these, 
notably to Duclos, the sinologues Fourmont, Du Halde, and Fréret, 
and to “ M. Warburthon.” William Warburton, bishop of Glouces- 
ter, contemporary and leading antagonist of the English deists, 
is here his most frequently mentioned source. 

Quérard lists four 18th-century translations from Warburton, the 
earliest of them an Essai sur les hiéroglyphes des Egyptiens? done 
anonymously by Mare-Antoine Léonard des Malpeines. The Essai 
contains five sections of Book IV of the formidable Divine Legation 
of Moses Demonstrated. Warburton, whose target is natural law 
and religion, is here using the history of the development of 
Egyptian writing to show that Egyptian civilization was much older 
than Hebrew. For Warburton the hieroglyphic is the earliest 
method of writing, intended not for secrecy but for publication; it 
persisted in common use until the invention of the more con- 
venient alphabet, whose signs represent sounds rather than words; 
it fell into general disuse except among the priests, who preserved 
it partly out of tradition, partly as a method of secret writing. 
Léonard’s translation follows its original almost exactly, making 
no change in the spirit, and only the necessary minimum in the 
letter, of the English text. 

The Essai sur les hiéroglyphes fills the first of Léonard’s two 
volumes. The second concerns Chinese writing and history, con- 
taining, in order, a preface paraphrasing a Fréret mémoire on 
Chinese chronology, Léonard’s Observations sur Vantiquité des 
hiéroglyphes scientifiques, his Remarques sur la chronologie chinoise 
and Remarques sur la premiére écriture des Chinois. The work 
concludes with a Sentiment de M. Bianchini sur les obélisques.’ 


2... On Von voit VOrigine & le Progrés du Langage & de l’Ecriture, 
VAntiquité des Sciences en Egypte, & UVOrigine du Culte des Animaua, 
Traduit de VAnglois de M. Warburthon. A Paris Chez Hippolyte-Louis 
Guérin . . . 1744. 2 vol. in-12. Léonard lived 1700-1768, was a “ conseiller 
au Chatelet,” and left this translation and “travaux manuscrits.” The 
book is listed by the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale. We 
have worked from a microfilm of the latter copy in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library. Bound with this copy is a Dissertation sur lécriture 
hiéroglyphique, Amsterdam and Paris, 1762, ascribed by Barbier to the 
abbé Francois-Bruno Tandeau de Saint-Nicholas, who sees hieroglyphs not 
as writing but merely as decoration. 

*A passage translated from Francesco Bianchini (1662-1729), Istoria 
universale provata con monumenti e figurata con simboli degli antichi, 
Rome 1697. 
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Throughout both volumes Léonard serves merely as translator, com- 
piler, and organizer. He is a collector of the ideas of others; he 
states, in fact, that he has no other intention. 

Jaucourt makes considerable use of Léonard’s book in writing the 
articles above-mentioned. The whole of “ Onéirocritie ” except its 
introductory and concluding sentences is transcribed verbatim. Of 
the twenty-eight paragraphs of “ Ecriture ” eighteen come verbatim, 
or nearly so, from Léonard. Of the remaining ten, one is intro- 
ductory, one a quotation from Brébeuf’s Pharsale, two are lifted 
verbatim from Duclos’ Remarques sur la grammaire de Port-Royal ; 
three are close enough to Léonard’s text to be considered para- 
phrases, and one is directly quoted from a source we have not 
identified. For the remaining two we have found no source, though 
their precise detail makes it likely that they too are transcriptions. 

Similarly, all but the introductory paragraph of “ Ecriture des 
Egyptiens ” is verbatim transcription or condensation from Léonard, 
Three paragraphs of “ Ecriture chinoise ” come directly from the 
beginning of the Hssai; most of the remainder is paraphrased from 
the material on Chinese chronology and writing in the second 
volume. Two paragraphs of “ Langage ” come from the first volume. 
Five paragraphs of “ Obélisque ” are taken verbatim, and several of 
the remainder are paraphrased, from the Bianchini passage. Of the 
sixteen paragraphs of “ Hiéroglyphe ” only three paragraphs and 
one sentence are not either taken verbatim from Léonard or para- 
phrased from verbatim transcriptions appearing in other articles. 
Of these three, one is introductory, another concludes, and the third 
appears to have been lifted elsewhere. 

in transcribing, Jaucourt seldom or never rewrites. He omits 
much material, shortens sentences, and sometimes reverses their 
order. Beyond such efforts, his personal contributions consist in 
selection of passages and some emendations. These reveal a definite, 
consistent arriére-pensée and a technique for getting it past the 
censor. 

Many of the references to hieroglyphs in these articles empha- 
size priestly fostering of superstition among the people. Warburton 
had already noted this activity, treating it dispassionately as a 
matter of history. Jaucourt insists upon it, but without seeming to 
do so. His technique of infiltration consists of four devices: ver- 
batim transcription, addition to his source, repetition, specific com- 
ment disguised as generalization. 
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His sources are entirely respectable from the censor’s viewpoint. 
If Warburton is no Catholic, he is at least a champion of revelation. 
The books of Duclos and the Jesuit sinologues are unimpeachable. 
Léonard’s work betrays no original thought, free or otherwise. 

Jaucourt’s additions to Léonard in the following passages, 
respectively from “ Ecriture des Egyptiens” and “ Hiéroglyphe,” 
are enclosed in square brackets: 


Que les prétres égyptiens ayent eu pour leurs rits & leurs mystéres une 
pareille écriture, c’est ce que nous assure expressément Hérodote, liv. JI, 
ch, xxxvj. [& il ne nous a pas toujours rapporté des faits aussi croyables]. 
Celui-ci doit d’autant moins nous surprendre, qu’un alphabet destiné au 
secret [qu’une écriture sacrée, destinée aux secrets de la religion] ...a 
été une chose d’usage des [mise en pratique par les] prétres de presque 
toutes les nations . . . Enfin M. Fourmont & d’autres savans sont persuadés 
que cette coutume générale [des prétres] de la plupart des nations 
orientales, d’avoir des caractéres sacrés, [destinés pour eux uniquement] 
& des caractéres prophanes ou d’un usage p'us vulgaire, [destinés pour le 
public, régnoit] étoit aussi chez les Hébreux. 

Voila comme les hiéroglyphes . . . se changérent en une étude pénible, 
que le peuple abandonna pour l’écriture [tandis que les prétres la culti- 
vérent avec soin, & finirent par la rendre sacrée] . . . Cela dut sur-tout 
arriver, depuis que les prétres égyptiens eurent attribué aux caractéres 
hiéroglyphiques, une origine divine, afin de les rendre encore plus 
respectables. Cela [Ce préjugé qu’ils inculquérent dans les Ames] intro- 
duisit nécessairement une dévotion relative pour ces figures symboliques. 


Of the general disuse into which the alphabet pushed hieroglyphic 
writing Léonard says: “ peut-étre méme les prétres égyptiens 
voyoient-ils avec plaisir que peu-a-peu ils se trouvoient seuls avoir 
la clé d’une écriture qui conservoit les secrets de la religion.” Jau- 
court quotes this (“Ecriture”) ; he paraphrases it (“Hiéroglyphe”) 
so as to remove any quality of uncertainty: “Les prétres virent 
avec plaisir, qu’insensiblement ils resteroient seuls dépositaires 
d’une écriture qui conservoit, etc... .” In the space of two suc- 
cessive paragraphs he places this sentence, preceded by “ Les prétres 
en cultivérent précieusement la connoissance,” and followed by 
“Les prétres la [l’étude des hiéroglyphes] cultivérent avec soin. 
...” In this repetition within a small space (and there are other 
examples) it is difficult not to see a propagandistic intention ; while 
it is true that the same statements exist in Léonard, they occur 
spread out over a much larger space and have no discernible arriére- 


pensée. 
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When Jaucourt comes to write sentences of his own, we find him 
occasionally using generalizations which are disingenuous. In 
“ Kcriture,” for example, he first transcribes verbatim a paragraph 
from Léonard and then quite unnecessarily summarizes it in his 
own words: 


Tandis que ces deux nations savantes [Greece and Rome] déchiffroient ces 
symboles 4 merveille, le peuple d’Egypte en oublioit la signification; & les 
trouvant dans les monumens publics, dans les lieux des assemblées de 
religion, & dans le cérémonial des fétes qui ne changeoit point, il s’arréta 
stupidement aux figures qu’il avoit sous les yeux. N’allant pas plus loin 
que la figure symbolique, il en manqua le sens & la signification. Il prit cet 
homme habillé en roi pour un homme qui gouvernoit le ciel, ou régnoit dans 
le Soleil. . . . Voil& en partie l’origine de l’idolatrie, des erreurs, & des 
superstitions des Egyptiens, qui se transmirent a@ tous les peuples de la 
terre. [Italics ours.] 


The last sentence, a large order, assures us that the application of 
this commentary is not limited to Egypt; presumably a nation or 
group properly qualified as savant in any time will penetrate the 
appearances of popularly consecrated objects and institutions to 
grasp their true significance. 

Jaucourt’s insistence on the Egyptian priests’ abasement of their 
people leads us to suspect the presence of the familiar 18th-century 
device of speaking of contemporary France in terms of distant times 
and peoples. Indeed, if we read them with this attitude, these 
articles suddenly take on a coherence and significance which are 
astonishing in view of the hodge-podge nature of their concoction. 

The device is not strange to Jaucourt, who exploits it effectively 
in the long peroration to his article “ Paris.” Shifting the scene 
from modern Paris to ancient Athens, he writes a series of eloquent 
and extremely bitter social and moral generalizations, explicitly 
leaving it to the reader to draw the parallel.* 

To be sure, the device of leaving it to the reader to create his own 
propaganda, so to speak, is one which the Encyclopedists were 


‘For example: “ Aux fétes sacrées d’Eléusis, les femmes passoient douze 
heures consécutives dans le temple, assises sur des bancs, sans prendre 
aucune nourriture, & tenant dans leurs mains un livre écrit en langue 
égyptienne, avec des hiéroglyphes. Chacun [sic] conservoit ce livre dans 
des peaux teintes en pourpre; mais comme il n’y avoit que les prétres qui 
pussent lire l’écriture hiérogrammatique, le peuple d’Athénes se reposoit 
superstitieusement sur eux du soin de la déchiffrer.” 
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forced to employ widely. In Jaucourt’s case, at least, it is the more 
effective for the force of the personal convictions revealed by the 
bitterness of “ Paris ” as well as by the long and detailed labor of 
the smallest articles. Being aware of his convictions, we may 
understand more clearly than heretofore what really lay behind 
Jaucourt’s modest and almost incredible devotion to the Encyclo- 
pédie. 
JAMES DOOLITTLE 
Ohio State University 





NOTE FOR A MALRAUX BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In Marianne for 13 December 1933 there appears a Malraux item 
entitled, “Un chapitre inédit de la Condition Humaine.” The 
page is ornamented with two photographs of naked women, one of 
whom is clearly oriental and smoking what appears to be opium, 
with the legend: “ Dans l’hétel des sensations inédites.” To date, 
French critics have not commented upon the chapter, although its 
possible usefulness in achieving a critical account of the novel for 
which it was written are not inconsiderable.t The issue of Marianne 
is not available in America. 

An editorial note offers the readers of Marianne the following 
information : 


Ce chapitre écarté de la version définitive de l’ouvrage, se placait entre la 
seéne ot Clappique, pris par le jeu, vient de laisser prendre Kyo, et celui 
ou il rejoignait le pére de celui-ci, Gisors. Ce texte fut écarté, non certes 
en raison de la scéne qu’il retrace, mais parce qu’il donnait une importance 
trop grande au personnage secondaire de Clappique. Au moment ot ce 
chapitre commence, Clappique, écrasé par la nuit de jeu od il vient de 
trahir son ami, par la fascination qu’il vient de découvrir dans la joie de 
perdre, emploie ses derniéres forces & se fuir par tous les moyens, et rentre 
& son hétel dans un affolement désemparé. 


More precisely, the fugitive chapter seems to have been lifted out 
of the text at page 355 of the Pléiade edition.? In the definitive 
text between the last of the scenes in which Clappique fritters away 


1I am deferring a detailed estimate of the significance of the chapter for 
publication as part of a study of the whole book. 

* André Malraux, Romans. In the more easily obtainable Valiquette 
edition (1943), page 302. 
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the time when he could have warned Kyo that police were awaiting 
him at Committee Headquarters, and the scene in which he is con- 
fronted by Gisors, there intervene the episode where Kyo is actually 
taken by the police and the one in which Hemmelrich discovers that 
his wife and child have been killed, and his shop wrecked, by a 
Kuomintang bomb. Attention returns to Clappique after Hemmel- 
rich, now free to risk his own life, has joined Katow at the party 
Permanence, The definitive text, after a leaded break, here reads: 


1 heure et demie 
Clappique, cuvant son mensonge comme d’autres leur ivresse, avangait 
dans le couloir de son hétel chinois oi les boys, affalés sur une table ronde 
au-dessous du tableau d’appel, crachotaient des graines de tournesol autour 
des crachoirs. I] savait qu’il ne dormirait pas. Il ouvrit mélancolique- 
ment la porte de sa chambre. .. . 


In contrast, the discarded chapter begins as follows: 


Le couloir—moquettes, lampes géométriques—<était celui d’un hdtel 
américain; mais au-dessous du tableau d’appel, les boys affalés sur une 
table ronde crachotaient des graines de tournesol autour des crachoirs. 
“Encore vingt-quatre heures,’* pensa Clappique. Il avait un immense 
désir de dormir pour échapper a l’obsession; mais il savait qu’il ne 
dormirait pas. 


Since the last sentence of the discarded chapter runs, “ Il] entra 
dans sa chambre,” it seems clear that the rest of the excluded text 
would follow “ne dormirait pas ” and precede “il ouvrit.” ¢ 

The material which was not included in the definitive text turns 
out to be what the presentation in Marianne suggests. Clappique is 
lured by a nude woman into her darkened room, where, in the midst 
of the erotic episode, he discovers that he is performing for the 


* Clappique has just been warned that he must leave Shanghai. 

‘There would thus be no break in the continuity of the narrative. How- 
ever, cf. p. 345 (Valiquette edition, p. 286): “il sortit & une heure: le 
‘cercle’ fermait.” Assuming that the removal of the suppressed chapter did 
not involve rearrangement of previous events in Clappique’s evening for the 
final text, the narrative time-table makes it necessary that Clappique should 
have had carnal knowledge of three different women, in three different 
places, in hardly more than a half-hour. On the other hand, in spite of the 
artistic necessity of keeping the reader aware of the clock—Kyo’s life is 
ticking away—Malraux’s attention to the time-table of events seems to have 
been somewhat spasmodic. Gaming places do not generally close at one 
o’clock, and in fact stay open much later elsewhere in the book, 
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benefit of a group of invisible voyeurs. The plot departs from 
familiar scatalogical folklore only in that Clappique, whose anxiety- 
state has been intense all that evening, connects the presence of his 
audience with Chiang Kai-Shek and the hostile Kuomintang, feels 
himself in vague but great danger, bolts for the door, finds it locked, 
manages finally to find and twist the key, and emerges in such dis- 
array as to provoke the mirth of a passing boy. 

In a dictated reply * to a direct question regarding the suppres- 
sion of the chapter, Malraux makes it clear that his motives were 
aesthetic. “Les raisons qui me l’avaient fait retrancher du livre 
sont purement artistiques: je le jugeais un peu complaisamment 
érotique, et pensais surtout qu’il alourdissait inutilement le récit. 
Enfin, 4 la place ot il efit da figurer, sa couleur me génait.” 

This may seem to contradict the editorial note supra, which 
insists that the nature of the episode had nothing to do with its 
suppression in the definitive text, but actually each explanation 
complements the other. Both Clappique and “Tlérotisme” had, 
at the point where this passage would have appeared, become aes- 
thetic problems. “ L’érotisme,” already a central theme in La Voie 
Royale, is copiously exploited in earlier episodes of La Condition 
humaine, especially in connection with Ferral and the various ways 
of escape from the human predicament. Clappique, by far the most 
fascinating character in the book, originally plays the minor réle of 
go-between in obtaining arms for the insurrectionists, In the struc- 
ture of the novel, he now takes the center of the stage, temporarily, 
in the réle of a feckless (rather than a malevolent) Judas, to ensure 
Kyo’s falling into the hands of the police. But it is obvious that 
Malraux’s interest in Clappique by this time far transcends that 
justified by the mechanics of the novel. Just what Clappique repre- 
sents in the thematic dialogues which run through Malraux’s work 
is a subject of disagreement. Nicola Chiaromonte ® believes that he 
impersonates the tendency toward frivolity which Malraux feels a 
menace to his own, and his time’s, will to action. I have argued’ 


5 Dated 25 October 1948; to a letter from Professor Jean-Albert Bédé. 
I have to thank Professor Bédé for acting as my agent in tracing down this 
chapter and Professor Jean Hytier for suggesting the special interest of 
the text. 

* “ Malraux and the Demons of Action,” Partisan Review, xv (July 1948), 
777. 

*In an unpublished paper read at the meetings of M. L. A., December 


1948, 
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that Clappique’s significance is bound up with Malraux’s preoccupa- 
tion with the tragic-absurd. In either case, Clappique here is also 
a victim of intense angoisse and Malraux is a specialist in this 
subject. And in his anxiety, Clappique turns to “ érotisme ” 
(mixed with wild mythomania: he has presented himself to two 
previous partners as being on the verge of suicide) for psychic 
relief. Clearly the character and the favorite theme, now joined, 
are threatening to run away with the novel. Since the tempo of 
events, the tragic rush which Malraux has so carefully created, is 
forcing the novel to its close, and the destinies of Kayo, Katow, 
Hemmelrich, Gisors and May have still to be dealt with without 
perceptibly slowing the pace, too much dallying with Clappique 
would be structurally fatal. The suppression of this episode is thus 
completely justified—and perhaps more imperatively necessary than 
either the editorial note or Malraux’s letter suggests. 

From the point of view of Malraux’s involvement with certain 
specific themes — action, revolution, the “continuity” of man, 
absurdity, solitude, death, “ érotisme,” etc.—this suppression as- 
sumes additional importance. As Gaétan Picon points out, one 
of the major differences between Malraux’s early and his later 
works is that the distracting preoccupation with “érotisme ” dis- 


appears. Since the episode under discussion is the last instance in 
which the erotic interest predominates, not only with reference to 
La Condition humaine but also to all his fiction to date, the decision 
to suppress the chapter must be regarded as pivotal in the develop- 
ment of his work. Eroticism disappears—and such future mytho- 
maniacs in his work as Walter Berger will be less frivolous (and less 
interesting) characters. 


W. M. Fronock 


Columbia University 





DIDEROT, BAUDELAIRE ET LES FEMMES DAMNEES 


“© postérité sainte, 4 combien de maux les hommes refuseraient 
de s’exposer sans toi! ” écrivait Diderot 4 son ami Falconet au mois 
de février 1766. Malgré cet appel éloquent a ses admirateurs futurs, 
le trés peu poétique philosophe aurait sans doute été surpris de 


8 André Malraua, Paris, Gallimard, 1945, 
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compter parmi ceux-ci auteur des Fleurs du mal. Baudelaire, 
cependant, qui aimait tant 4 fouiller parmi les ceuvres du siécle de 
Vauvenargues, de Nerciat et de Laclos, et qui mettait 4 le faire la 
siireté incomparable de son sens critique, avait infailliblement flairé 
chez Diderot l’odeur souvent indiscernable du génie. 

La critique récente n’a pas manqué de rapprocher les deux hom- 
mes. On doit surtout 4 M. Pommier une étude minutieuse de ]’in- 
fluence des Salons de Diderot sur ceux de Baudelaire.t En plus de | 
ce rapprochement esthétique qui s’impose, il convient de signaler la 
lettre que Baudelaire écrivit en 1854 4 M. Hostein, directeur du 
théatre de la Gaité pour lui conseiller de mettre en scéne Est-il bon? 
est-il méchant?. Cette initiative n’eut, d’ailleurs, pas plus de 
succes que les efforts tentés quelques années auparavant par Champ- 
fleury auprés de la Comédie Francaise. Pour se consoler de son 
échec, ce dernier inséra dans le numéro du I* novembre 1856 de sa 
Gazette de Champfleury un des rares articles intéressants consacrés 
& la seule bonne piéce du théaitre de Diderot. 

Mais si la critique a quelquefois songé 4 rapprocher les deux salon- 
niers les plus illustres des lettres francaises, elle a reculé devant une 
étude comparative de leurs ceuvres consacrées aux disciples de 
Sapho.? Et pourtant, ne furent-ils pas tous deux des novateurs 
courageux et audacieux en écrivant, l’un la Religieuse, et V’autre les 
piéces condamnées des Fleurs du mal? Un simple coup d’ceil sur 
la longue liste des écrivains qui devaient traiter aprés eux ce théme 
délicat suffirait 4 justifier notre admiration pour leur initiative: 
Verlaine, Proust, Pierre Louys, Colette, Renée Vivien, Edouard 
Bourdet, Jacques de Lacretelle y figureraient parmi tant d’autres 
romanciers et poétes, pour ne pas mentionner évidemment les 
nombreux auteurs d’ouvrages qui traitent le méme théme de maniére 
simplement et délibérément licencieuse. 








1 Jean Pommier, “ Les Salons de Diderot et leur influence au XIX¢ siécle: 
Baudelaire et le salon de 1846,” RCC, xxxvul, 2 (1936), pp. 289-306 et 437- 
452. Cette étude a été recueillie avec quelques changements dans Dans les 
chemins de Baudelaire, Paris: Corti, 1945, pp. 249-287. Cf. aussi l’article 
trés suggestif de M. Jean Thomas, Diderot et Baudelaire, Paris: Editions 
Hippocrate, 1938. 

2 Par exemple, M. Gonzague de Reynold (Charles Baudelaire, 1920, p. 
225) signale bien l’admiration de Baudelaire pour Diderot et le fait qu’il 
avait lu et admiré la Religieuse dans sa jeunesse, mais il ne semble pas 
songer un seul instant & rapprocher l’épisode lesbien de ce roman et les 
poémes de Baudelaire sur Lesbos, 
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Nous voudrions seulement exposer ici un point de détail ot V’in- 
fluence de Diderot sur Baudelaire parait évidente. La nécessité et 
lintérét d’une certitude de ce genre vient du fait que, si Diderot est 
sans conteste un devancier lorsqu’il écrit la Religieuse en 1760, 
plusieurs ceuvres littéraires traitant d’amours saphiques devaient 
voir le jour au cours de la centaine d’années qui sépare ce roman 
des Fleurs du mal. Il y a dés lors lieu de se demander si Baudelaire, 
en écrivant “Lesbos” suit la tradition littéraire inaugurée par 
Diderot, ou s’il s’inspire au contraire d’ceuvres chronologiquement 
intermédiaires qu’il peut avoir connues. Parmi celles-ci, mention- 
nons simplement la Fille aux yeux d’or (1834-1835) et Mademoiselle 
de Maupin (1835-1836), dont les auteurs, Balzac et Gautier, étaient, 
on le sait, parmi les rares écrivains modernes gofités de l’éclectique 
Baudelaire. N’écrit-il pas, en effet, en 1866: ‘ Excepté Chateau- 
briand, Balzac, Stendhal, Mérimée, de Vigny, Flaubert, Banville, 
Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, toute la racaille moderne me fait hor- 
reur.” ® 

Ce qui nous permet de déceler ici l’influence trés probable de 
Diderot, c’est le titre méme de Baudelaire: “ Femmes damnées.” 
Le point de départ de cette expression laconique et effrayante nous 
semble étre le passage ou, vers la fin du roman de Diderot, sceur 
Suzanne surprend les premiers mots de la confession auriculaire de 
la supérieure lesbienne du couvent de Sainte-Eutrope d’Arpajon: 
“Mon pére, je suis damnée. . . .”* Cette courte phrase, dit sceur 
Suzanne, “ me fit frémir,” “le voile qui jusqu’alors m’avait dérobé 
le péril que j’avais couru se déchira....” L’effet produit sur la 
jeune religieuse se fait sentir sur les lecteurs du roman de Diderot. 
L’expression est d’une puissance concentrée qui éperonne l’imagina- 
tion. Le titre de Baudelaire posséde une vertu analogue. I] con- 
vient de citer ici le commentaire que Naigeon apposait a ce passage 
de la Religieuse dans son édition des ceuvres de Diderot: 


Ce mot si heureux, dont l’effet est si dramatique, et qu’on peut méme 
appeler un de ces mots trouvés que l’homme de génie regarde avec raison 
comme une bonne fortune, et pour ainsi dire comme une espéce d’inspiration, 
toutes les fois qu’il le rencontre, n’est pas de l’invention de Diderot. Il 
lui a été donné par Mme d’Holbach, qu’il consultait sur la maniére dont 
il commencerait la confession de la supérieure, et qui, surprise de son 
embarras et de le voir ainsi arrété depuis plus d’un mois dans une route ou 


* Lettre citée par M. Pommier, op. cit., p. 179. 
‘fd. Assézat, v, 162. 
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elle n’apercevait pas le plus léger obstacle, lui dit, sur le simple exposé des 
faits précédents: “Il n’y a pas ici & choisir entre plusieurs débuts, égale- 
ment heureux. II] n’y a qu’une seule maniére d’étre vrai. Votre supérieure 
n’a qu’un mot & dire, et ce mot, le voici: Mon pére, je suis damnée.” Ce mot, 
qui, dans la circonstance donnée, parait étre, en effet, le véritable accent 
de la passion, le mot de la nature, devait plaire & Diderot par sa justesse et 
sa simplicité. Il en fut fortement frappé, et il se plaisait & citer cet 
exemple de l’extréme finesse de tact et d’instinct de certaines femmes: il 
croyait méme, et avec raison, ce me semble, que ce mot, dont il n’oubliait 
jamais de faire honneur 4 son auteur, était un de ceux que homme qui 
connaitrait le mieux la nature humaine chercherait peut-étre inutilement, 
et qui ne pouvaient étre trouvés que par une femme.® 


La source derniére de Baudelaire serait donc la charmante Mme 
d’Holbach, celle qui, de toutes les compagnes des encyclopédistes, 
semble bien avoir été la plus jolie et la mieux équilibrée. Dans une 
affaire aussi exclusivement féminine il est bon de restituer son di 
a une femme. 

Le rapprochement je suis damnée—femmes damnées devrait étre 
considéré comme une simple coincidence si un autre texte de Baude- 
laire ne venait ici confirmer notre hypothése. C’est dans un poéme 
msthume dédié 4 “Voncle Beuve” que se trouvent les deux vers 
suivants qui prouvent non seulement que Baudelaire connaissait le 
roman de Diderot, mais surtout qu’il avait apprécié l’aspect sérieux 
et pathétique de l’épisode lesbien ot tant de critiques n’avaient vu 
et ne veulent voir encore que de l’ordure: 


L’eil plus noir et plus bleu que la Religieuse 
Dont chacun sait histoire obscéne et douloureuse.® 


Dans son édition de Baudelaire, M. Jacques Crépet renonce a 
dater exactement le poéme qui contient ces vers: selon lui il est peut- 
étre, comme le suggérait Eugéne Crépet, de 1843 ou 1844, sans qu’il 
soit possible de rien affirmer.’ Il est en tout cas antérieur 4 la 
composition de “ Lesbos,” puisqu’il contient, deux vers seulement 
aprés ceux qui viennent d’étre cités, ’ébauche de tout un dévelop- 
pement que Baudelaire devait plus tard inclure dans “ Lesbos ”: 


5 Tbid., en note. 

* Baudelaire, Huvres posthumes, éd. E. Crépet, 1887, p. 235; éd. J. Crépet, 
1939, p. 16. 

* Ed. J. Crépet, p. 385. 
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Et puis venaient les soirs malsains, les nuits fiévreuses 
Qui rendent de leurs corps les filles amoureuses, 

Et les font, aux miroirs,—stérile volupté,— 
Contempler les fruits mars de leur nubilité.® 


Quand Baudelaire a-t-il lu Ja Religieuse? Sans doute avant son 
voyage aux iles, en tout cas avant son projet de donner a son recueil 
poétique le “ titre-pétard ” de Les Lesbiennes. A partir de 1a toutes 
les hypothéses sont possibles, sans qu’il soit facile d’en confirmer 
aucune. Telle strophe, par exemple, du deuxiéme poéme “ Femmes 
damnées ” fait peut-étre écho aux sinistres mésaventures de sceur 
Suzanne soumise aux caprices d’une supérieure sadique puis d’une 
autre lesbienne: 

Et d’autres, dont la gorge aime les scapulaires, 
Qui, recélant un fouet sous leurs longs vétements, 


Mélent, dans le bois sombre et les nuits solitaires, 
L’écume du plaisir aux larmes des tourments. 


Mais tout cela est littérature: il s’agit de textes et non pas d’écri- 
vains. Or on sait que la littérature, avant d’étre livres, est vie. 
D’heureux biographes réussiront-ils 4 préciser un jour le réle exact 
joué, dans la genése de ces ceuvres consacrées au vice de Gomorrhe, 


par les modéles authentiques et vivants qui firent souffrir Diderot et 
Baudelaire? Peut-étre sera-t-il alors possible de rapprocher la 
déité brune de “ Sed non satiata ” et cette étrange Mme Legendre, 
sceur ainée de Sophie Volland, dont Diderot, dans ses accés de 
jalousie, soupconna plus d’une fois la pureté des mceurs et qu’il 
surnomma Uranie. 
GrorcES May 
Yale University 





RABELAIS, LA FONTAINE, RICHELET, AND 
LA TOUSELLE 
It will be remembered by those familiar with Rabelais that in Iv, 
4, Pantagruel writes his father that he is sending him three young 
unicorns. The diet of these animals, who have peculiar eating habits, 
is to consist of “ pommes, poyres, orge, touzelle, brief toutes especes 


* Ibid, p. 16. 
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de fruictz et legumaiges,” La Fontaine likewise speaks of la 
touselle in his conte, Le Diable de Papefiguiére. When the devil 
accosts the peasant who is tilling one of the fields on the island 
of Papefiguiére, a piece of land which belongs to Lucifer by ap- 
panage, he inquires about the crop. The peasant replies that he has 


decided to sow 
... la touselle 
Car c’est. un grain qui vient fort aisément.* 


When Pierre Richelet was compiling his dictionary, both Rabelais 
and La Fontaine were among the authors whose works he con- 
sulted in his search for words to be defined.2 The lexicographer, 
finding himself unable to furnish a suitable definition for la tou- 
selle, asserts that he spoke with the fabulist in the hope of gaining 
pertinent information. He alleges that the following conversation 
took place between the poet and himself: 


La touselle est une sorte d’herbe ou de grain, & c’est ce que j’en puis 
dire. On ne connoit point & Paris cette herbe. J’ai consulté plusieurs 
greniers ou grenetiers & plusieurs herboristes fameux, ils m’ont tous dit 
quils ne savoient ce que c’étoit que la touselle. La-dessus j’ai vu le 


1 (uvres de J. de la Fontaine, éd. Henri Regnier, Paris, Hachette, 1889, 
Vv, pp. 361-2. 

*The Liste Alphabétique at the beginning of the Paris, Barbou, 1730 
edition of Richelet’s dictionary asserts that La Fontaine won “ une réputa- 
tion immortelle par ses Fables, dont le tour facile & naturel, mais agréable 
& ingénieux a toujours de nouveaux charmes pour les Lecteurs de bon 
goat.” His “Contes en vers . . . seroient d’un prix inestimable, s’il étoit 
moins licentieux.” It concludes that he died “ assez pauvre en 1695, agé de 
septante-six ans.” There are 7 allusions to him and his works in the 
dictionary. Mention is made of his generosity (s’adonner) and of his pre- 
occupied air (ailleurs). Of all the comments on his poems (apologue, 
conte, fable, plaisant) the most laudatory is the statement that La Fontaine 
has established the nouvelle in France as Boccaccio had in Italy and Cer- 
vantes in Spain (nouvelle). The Liste Alphabétique also includes a rather 
detailed biography of Rabelais and characterizes Pantagruel as a “ Satire 
Comique, trop licentieuse, mais pleine de traits vifs & d’agrémens inesti- 
mables, au gofit de ceux qui se piquent d’entendre cet ouvrage.” Beyond the 
usual citations, Rabelais is mentioned after three entries in the dictionary 
itself. The epitaph Rabelais wrote is given after beaucoup: je dois beau- 
coup, je n’ai rien, et je donne le reste aux pauvres. After chevance, it is 
stated that a copy of Rabelais is among the possessions which S[eigneur] 
V[aumoriére] refuses to relinquish in his abject poverty. Lastly, Richelet 
remarks that Rabelais, to be understood properly, must be read with a 
key (clef). 
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célébre Monsieur de la Fontaine & qui, aprés les premiers complimens, j'ai 
dit, Vous vous étes servi du mot de touselle dans vos Contes, & qu’est-ce 
que touselle? Par Apollon! je n’en sai rien, m’a-t-il répondu, mais je croi 
que c’est une herbe qui vient en Touraine, car Messire Francois Rabelais de 
qui j'ai emprunté ce mot étoit, 4 ce que je pense, Tourangeau. Si je connois 
jamais quelque habile homme de Touraine je m’instruirai de la touselle, je 
la décrirai & en dirai les proprietez. En atendant je puis assurer tous ceux 
qui ce present livre verront que la touselle est un mot provincial dont 
s’est servi & dessein Monsieur de la Fontaine. Voici le passage de ses 
contes: je crois qu’il faut les couvrir de touselle, car c’est un grain qui 
vient fort aisément.* 


The later editions of the dictionary (1693, 1713, 1730) reveal that 
Richelet persisted in his search. The account of the interview with 
La Fontaine is reprinted, and the following information is added: 


Enfin j’ai rencontré un habile Tourangeau, qui m’a dit que la touselle 
est une sorte de froment, qui a une tige assez haute, un épi qui n’a point 
de barbe & qui renferme un grain plus gros que celui du froment. La 
touselle croit en Languedoc, on en fait moudre le grain, & sa farine sert 
& faire du pain qui est trés-blane & de bon gofit.* 


Henri Regnier, in his notation of the passage in La Fontaine, 
accepts Richelet’s statement at its face value (loc. cit.). There is, 


however, good reason to believe that the entire episode may well 
have been a figment of Richelet’s imagination. It is quite possible 
that he invented the story, easily endowed with vraisemblance by 
the fact that the word was used by both authors. Once he had 


* Genéve, Widerhold, 1680, Part II, pp. 468-9. Italics are not mine. 

* Jacques Rougé, La Langue de Rabelais et le parler Tourangeau actuel, 
Bulletin Trimestriel de la Société Archéologique de Touraine, t. xvmI, 4e 
Trimestre (1912), says nothing of this pertinent item in his discussion of 
Rabelais and the dialect in question. Also L. Sainéan, La langue de 
Rabelais, Paris, Boccard, 1923, 1, pp. 172-6, and A. Loiseau, Mémoires de la 
Société Académique de Maine-et-Loire, Angens, Lachése, Belleuvre et 
Dolbeau, t. XxI (1867), omit any mention of the word. A. Cavens describes 
the grain as “froment précoce, dont l’épi est sans barbe” and adds that 
“...on y [i-e. La Fontaine] peut lire le mot touselle qui ne figure ni 
dans le Dictionnaire de l’Académie (1694), ni dans celui de Richelet 
(1680); seul Furetiére le signale . . . ,” La Renaissance dOccident, 
Bruxelles, t. xxvr (September, 1928). M. Cavens inadvertently substituted 
Furetiére’s name for that of Richelet since he reproduces the passage from 
the latter verbatim. It may be of interest to note at this point that 
Furetiére, Second Factum, Amsterdam, Desbordes, 1686, p. 22, says of La 
Fontaine: Toute sa littérature consiste en la lecture de Rabelais, de 
Pétrone, de L’Arioste, de Boccace & de quelques auteurs semblables. 


3 
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invented the tale, he may have been so taken with it that he was 
reluctant to choose the honest but less spectacular alternative of 
omitting the entry until he was able to proceed with certainty. It 
is significant that he says that La Fontaine believed that the word 
designated “une herbe.” If careful attention is given to the read- 
ing of Le Diable de Papefiguiére, it becomes quite apparent that the 
poet has a rather definitive idea of what the word represents. The 
devil, it is true, is quite puzzled by the word: 
Touselle? 

Mémoire n’ai d’aucun grain qui s’appelle 

De cette sorte: or, emplis-en ce lieu; 

Touselle soit, touselle de par Dieu. 


It will be observed that the devil’s puzzlement is limited to what 
sort of grain is meant by la touselle. His bewilderment is based 
upon La Fontaine’s knowledge that la touselle is une sorte de grain. 
In order to avoid sharing the profits of the harvest, the narrative 


continues, 
Le dréle avait la touselle vendue, 


Pour le plus sir, en gerbe, et non battue. 


La Fontaine thinks of la touselle as a type of wheat since he pictures 
it “en gerbe ” and, negatively, “non battue.” The primary mean- 
ing of gerbe is “un faisceau de blé coupé,” although the ex- 
pressions gerbe de flewrs, gerbe d'eau, gerbe de feu are in good 
standing and usual (Littré, gerbe). La Fontaine’s peasant would 
hardly be toiling to raise a species of flowers; an application of the 
last two figurative uses of the word would result in nonsense or 
anachronistic Baudelairianism, Once again, “on bat le blé avec le 
fiéau ” is standard (idem., battre), and serves to substantiate the 
conclusion that the poet had an understanding of the word about 
which Richelet alleges he knew nothing beyond the fact that it was 
an “herbe” which grew in the province that Rabelais lovingly 
called “le jardin de France.” It cannot be argued that Richelet 
may have included the grains in the category of “les herbes.” He 
defines herbe as “ toute plante qui n’a point de tige,” and character- 
izes froment as having “ un tuiau noiieux ” and b/é as producing 
“un chaume noiieux (1713, 1730).” While La Fontaine’s know- 
ledge might not have satisfied a botanist, it certainly would have 
sufficed to furnish Richelet with a satisfactory definition. Thus, it 
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appears that Richelet’s conversation with La Fontaine is a fiction, 
and that, as far as la touselle is concerned, it is the lexicographer 
and not the poet who should have exclaimed in 1680 “ Par Apollon! 
Je n’en sais rien!” ® 
SprrE Pirou 
Marquette University 





AN ARTIST’S SIGNATURE 


In his book entitled Camées e as artes plasticas (Pérto, 1946), B. 
Xavier Coutinho includes a chapter concerning the Retrato de 
Camées por Pinto (?) [1581], on pp. 9-18. An excellent repro- 
duction in colors precedes the study * and a list of publications in 
which the portrait has been reproduced thus far closes it. 

The portrait shows by its general traits that it was made by a 
local artist in Goa, on the basis of descriptions obtained from the 
local friends of the poet who had died in June of the preceding 
year. Round the poet’s likeness there is an inscription which reads: 
Ov retrato de Lviz de Camoes ofresido ov Rey D. Lviz de Athayde 
por Fernaé Telles de Menezes. The artist wrote ov Rey for ao Vice- 
Rei, who died on March 9, 1581. 

In the lower left corner the artist signed as follows: 


GOA 1581 


PINTO 


MINERS 
The author of the above mentioned book comments on p. 17: 


5G. Michaut, La Fontaine, Paris, Hachette, 1929, 1, p. 64 cites only the 
portion of Richelet’s account that is found in the 1680 edition, but sounds 
a note of caution about Richelet’s account of the conversation. He remarks 
that La Fontaine’s admiration of Rebelais was so great that he borrowed 
from his predecessor without understanding him, “s’il faut en croire 
Richelet.” He does not go beyond this wistful statement of the contingency 
of the credibility of the statement. 

1 A simple reproduction appears on the cover of last year’s Summer School 
program of the Universidade de Coimbra (xxv Curso de Férias). 
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“Para terminar esclarece-se que, até hoje, ninguém ainda deu 
uma explicagao dos sinais orientais que acompanham a data no canto 
esquerdo da iluminura. Ignoramos a sua significagio. Serio éles 
o nome do autor oriental, chinés porventura? Nesse caso aquéle 
“Pinto” seria nio um nome de pessoa mas a terceira pessoa do 
pretérito simples do verbo pintar, lido pinté. Nada se pode dizer, 
com certeza, sdbre o assunto. Até ver a iluminura é de um senhor 
Pinto, oriental sem divida, chinés provavelmente.” 

One thing can be said with certainty. The Oriental writing used 
by the artist has the characteristics of the Ethiopian alphabet, used 
in several Abyssinian languages, namely, words are separated by two 
dots, and ends of sentences are marked by four dots. This and the 
general artistic style of the portrait would eliminate the surmise that 
the artist or owner was chinés porventura or provavelmente. 

Comparison of the four letters with the Ethiopian script led me to 
believe that the artist very likely was an Abyssinian Christian 
living in Goa under a Portuguese name,? in this case: H. Lopes. 
This is the general case of the native population of the little colony, 
whose mother tongue is Konkani, a dialect of Marathi. 

Furthermore, the artist’s “phonetic” spelling of Portuguese 


would support the suggested reading of the word pinto as if spelled 
pintou, i.e. pinait. 

Professor Enno Littmann of Tiibingen, the foremost authority on 
Abyssinian languages, was kind enough to examine my suggestion, 
and confirms it. In his opinion the letters come nearest to the 
reading: H. Lépes (s, 2). 

Further research may throw additional light on the problem. 


A. R. Nyx. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





2C. Conti Rossini, in his article Les mss. éthiopiens de la collection 
d’Abbadie, in Journal Asiatique xx (1912), p. 555, indicates the cause why 
refugees from Abyssinia might have sought shelter at Goa: “ Pendant le 
XVIe siécle, l’Abyssinie chrétienne fut ravagée, tout entiére, par les 
musulmans de |’Adal; dans le méme siécle, le Tigré, qui représentait la 
région plus avancée, fut saccagé de fond en comble au moins deux fois par 


les Turcs.” 
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LUTHER’S TRANSLATION OF LUKE 22, 15 


The number of splendid examples of Biblical translation fur- 
nished by Luther himself in his Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen (1530) 
could easily be increased. One such example might very well be 
Luke 22, 15. 

In the Authorized Version this verse reads as follows: 
With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before 
I suffer.” Although the introductory phrase, “with desire I have 
desired,” has long become familiar to Protestants and Catholics 
alike, it could be argued that it is perhaps not the most idiomatic 
rendering imaginable in the English language. There can be no 
question about the correctness of the translation. It is a pains- 
takingly literal translation of the Greek érOupia éreOipnoa, The 
Vulgate rendered the Greek original very closely: desiderio deside- 
ravi, with the variants concupiscentia cupivi or comcupivi occur- 
ring. 

Luther’s rendering is quite different: “... Mich hat herzlich 
verlangt, dies Osterlamm mit euch zu essen, ehe denn ich leide.” Far 
from a literal translation, this is clearly an imaginative and highly 
idiomatic rendering. Well-known post-Lutheran German trans- 
lators adhere to it pretty closely. Even Carl Weizsicker, the author 
of one of the most widely used scholarly translations of the New 
Testament into German, saw fit to render our passage exactly as 
Luther had done: “ Mich hat herzlich verlangt. ...”? This fact 
rather testifies to the whole-hearted recognition accorded Luther’s 
rendering of this passage, for Weizsicker did his best to get away 
from the Luther text: “ Weizsicker nahm grundsitzlich keine 
Riicksicht auf das Lutherwort.” * Another outstanding recent trans- 
lator, Hermann Menge, whose excellent version * was intended for 
actual use in Protestant churches, translated our passage in this 
way: “Herzlich hab ich mich danach gesehnt,....” This 
rendering, with its minor variation of ‘ gesehnt’ for ‘ verlangt,’ is 


“ 


1J. Wordsworth, Novum Testamentum (Oxford: Clarendon, 1889-98), 
458. 

2C. Weizsiicker, Das Neue Testament (Tiibingen: Mohr, 11. Auflage, 
1927). 

® Tbid., v. 

*H. Menge, Das Neue Testament (Stuttgart: Bibelanstalt, 1928). 
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obviously another testimony to the enduring impression made by 
Luther’s wording. While ultimate certainty is of course not attain- 
able in matters of this sort, it is open to doubt whether even as able 
a translator as Menge would have come upon this phrase himself. 

Not only Protestants have consciously or unconsciously (inas- 
much as they practically grew up with it) followed Luther’s version, 
but also a very prominent modern Roman Catholic translator is 
under the Reformer’s literary sway: Leander van Ess. He too 
rendered our verse very much as Luther did: “ Sehnlichst habe ich 
darnach verlangt,....”° It is only reasonable to assume that 
he also owes the general tenor of this translation to Martin Luther. 

Although there is wide agreement that the printed pre-Lutheran 
German Bibles are not very creditable achievements, we should, at 
least from a historical point of view, look at the way their anony- 
mous translators rendered Luke 22, 15. The earliest of them, the 
Mentel Bible of about 1465, has our verse as follows: “ Mit bege- 
rung hab ich begert....”* The Eggensteyn (1470?) and 
Pflanzmann (1473?) Bibles retain this version. Minor changes were 
introduced by the Zainer redaction (c. 1475): “ Mit begir hab ich 
begert....° This inconsequential alteration remained intact 
throughout the remaining period of the pre-Lutheran Bibles down 
to the final edition of 1518 by Silvanus Otmar.*® It is difficult to 
say anything really praiseworthy about these versions except that 
they are accurate enough and altogether literal. Luther’s superb 
phrase, “ mich hatt hertzlich verlanget,” is surely not anticipated 
here. 

Arno Schirokauer recently called my attention to two other oc- 
currences of our verse in pre-Lutheran days. In Wernher’s Marien- 
leben a rendering identical with that of the Zainer and post-Zainer 
German Bibles is found: “mit begirde han ich begert....”* 
Die Neue Ee however, which it is true merely relates the content of 
the passage, has this highly interesting version: “. . . er mandet 
(variant: ass) liebleich mit in... .”* It is not at all impossible 


5L. van Ess, Die heiligen Schriften des Neuen Testaments (Dinglingen: 
St. Johannis, 1931). 

® Most readily available in W. Kurrelmeyer, Die erste deutsche Bibel, 
(Tiibingen, 1904 ff.). 

TIn: Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, xxv, 132. 

® H. Vollmer, Die Neue Ee (Berlin: Weidmann, 1929), 97. 
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that ‘liebleich’ is an early successful effort to leave behind the 
painfully literal ‘ mit begir.’ 

What can we say about the origin of Luther’s rendering within 
the scope of his own writings? So far as his formal translation of 
the Bible is concerned, Luke 22, 15 is one of those verses which 
received their permanent shape as early as the Septembertestament 
of 1522: “Mich hatt hertzlich verlanget....”°® Luther ap- 
parently found it so perfect that he saw no need of changing it in 
the various careful revisions of the New Testament text which he 
made to the end of his life. 

Besides the official translation of the Bible, there is another 
source of information on questions of the evolution of individual 
verses : the Biblical quotations occurring in Luther’s German works. 
Luke 22, 15 is not among the oft-quoted verses. It is found only 
three times. But, interestingly enough, two of these three quotations 
are from before the publication of the Septembertestament. The 
first is in Lyn sermon von dem newen Testament, das ist von der 
heyligen Messe of July, 1520. Here we read: “Ich hab mit 
grossem begirden begert. . . .” 7° On the face of it there seems to 
be little to choose between this rendering and that of the pre- 
Lutheran German Bibles. Yet the felicitous insertion of “ grossem ” 
in my opinion saves it from being as awkward and all-too-literal. It 
is important to bear in mind however the relative weakness of 
Luther’s earliest recorded translation of a verse he was to render so 
splendidly two years later. The second occurrence of this phrase 
is in the Betbiichlein of 1522. It reads exactly as in the September- 
testament: “ Mich hat hertzlich verlanget....”** While the 
Betbiichlein appeared in print more than two months before the 
Septembertestament, it was not actually written till May, 1522,%° 
long after the manuscript of the Septembertestament had been 
finished. It is on the pages of the Betbiichlein that Luther’s re- 
markable translation first saw the light of day. Weeks before the 
Septembertestament was off the press, the phrase, “mich hatt 
hertzlich verlanget,” put in an early appearance in the popular 
Betbiichlein. 


®°M. Luthers Werke. Kritische Gesamtausgabe. Die deutsche Bibel, v1, 
310. 
10M. Luthers Werke. Kritische Gesamtausgabe, vi, 360. 
11 Ibid., x, Part II, 464. 
12 Thid., 340. 
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It is hard to withstand the temptation of trying to determine the 
origin of our passage a little more closely. Unfortunately we do 
not possess the manuscript of Luther’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment. This regrettable fact does not permit us to tell whether it 
was a phrase that suggested itself to him immediately or whether 
it emerged only after one or two or more trial versions. Anyone 
more than casually acquainted with the manuscript of Luther’s 
translation of the Psalms can easily visualize how the manuscript 
page of the relevant portion of Luke 22 may have looked: words 
and whole phrases crossed out, substitute or alternate renderings 
written above and below the line, marginal notes, etc. It would be 
highly interesting to know if he put down our passage with one 
stroke of the pen as it were or if it is the outcome of much labor. In 
the absence of the manuscript, we must content ourselves with the 
simple statement that all we know is that the phrase was printed 
as we now have it first in June in the Betbiichlein and then in 
September in the Septembertestament, 

We can be very brief about the third occurrence of Luke 22, 15 as 
an individual quotation. It is found in Vom Abendmahl Christi, 
Bekenntnis of 1528. The citation agrees wholly with the version 
of the Septembertestament: “ Mich hat hertzlich verlanget. . . .” ** 
It would seem that this happy formulation had taken such deep root 
in Luther’s mind that, contrary to his procedure in many other 
verses, he made no further changes even when quoting the phrase 
casually. What he had coined early in 1522 just could not be 
improved upon. 

Heinz BLUHM 

Yale University 





GUSTAV FREYTAG ON THE MENACE OF RUSSIA 


Historians of German literature have paid but slight attention 
to the political writings of Gustav Freytag which appeared in the 
journals Die Grenzboten and Im Neuen Reich from 1848 to 1874. 
A selection of these, chosen by the author himself, was published in 
1888 under the title Politische Aufsitze as the first volume of his 
Gesammelte Aufsitze. These articles are written with clarity and 
vigor ; they reflect the author’s sturdy patriotism, his intense desire 


18 Thid., XxvI, 461. 
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for the unification of Germany under Prussian leadership, his 
liberalism, and profound insight into the political controversies of 
his times. They indicate clearly that Freytag, the novelist, 
dramatist, literary critic and journalist, did not live in an ivory 
tower, but that he was keenly aware of the important national and 
international issues confronting Germany and Europe as well. 

As a Silesian, Freytag was quite naturally concerned with the 
problems arising from the proximity of Russia’s expanding sphere 
of influence. In view of the present threat to Western civilization 
by Soviet aggression it is of particular interest to note Freytag’s 
estimate of the Russian menace to Western Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. Much of what he wrote at that time applies with 
striking accuracy to the attitude of Soviet Russia in our day. The 
vast, barbarous country ruled by Nicholas I from 1825 to 1855 and 
by Alexander II from 1855 to 1881 was regarded by Freytag as a 
source of great danger to the peaceful development of her Western 
neighbors. In his opinion the Emperor was Russia, and her policy 
was but the conviction and the frame of mind of the Emperor. For 
this very reason Russia’s policies seemed more consistent than those 
of other nations; Freytag maintained that wherever a despot 
tules, his personality is trained from his very youth in the same 
direction, in the same point of view and the same necessities. Ac- 
cording to Freytag, the situation is very different in countries ruled 
by ministers, for their approach varies, since it is determined by 
many factors rather than by a single dominant one.* 

Freytag regarded slyness, ambition and greed as characteristic of 
Russia’s attitude. Russian agents and Russian gold, he asserted, 
foment trouble among other peoples as a pretext for invasion of 
their territory by her in the guise of a liberator.2 He viewed her 
terroristic rule with the greatest apprehension, for under it he saw 
no prospects for the growth of genuine culture: 


Eine tiichtige, aus der Seele der Vélker herausbliihende Cultur kann 
RuBland nie erzielen, es wird sie téten, wo sie ans Licht tritt, es wird 
selbst getétet werden, sobald die vorgeschriebene Bildung seiner Staéimme 
den Punkt erreicht hat, wo die Verschiedenheit der praktischen Interessen 
und Bediirfnisse den einzelnen handgreiflich und zwingend wird. Und so 
kann man schlieBen, da&B der ungeheure Bau durch sich selbst zusam- 
menstiirzen mu6, sobald die verniinftige Notwendigkeit aus ihm weicht, da& 


1 Gustav Freytag: Politische Aufsdtze. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1888, p. 121. 
* Ibid., pp. 122 f. 
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er fallen wird durch seine Einseitigkeit, durch die Mittel und Formen, aus 
welchen er sich aufbaute, denn diese Formen versteinern, sie werden Hin- 
dernisse der weitern Entwicklung, sie beschriinken endlich die Politik, den 
gréBten Mann, die héchste Schépferkraft. Auch der Riese RuGland wird 
fallen, jetzt aber ist seine Zeit noch nicht gekommen, und ihr mégt im- 
merhin glauben, es ist gut fiir Europa und die deutsche Freiheit, daB sie 
noch nicht gekommen ist.* 


Freytag characterizes Russia’s cruel despotism, her hostility to 
freedom, the establishment of barriers which we now call “the 
iron curtain,” and her enslavement of other Slavic peoples. All this 
was true then as it is today: 


Da& RuGland, als despotischer Staat, wenn es bestehen will, seine Volker in 
einen abgesteckten Weg hineintreiben, durch tote Formeln und driickende 
Schablonen die selbstkraftige Entwicklung der einzelnen Stimme zerstiéren 
mu& , da& es oft ungebildetes Leben téten mu&, um einen toten Schein von 
Bildung hervorzubringen, ist sein Fluch und macht es zum Feind jedes 
freien Mannes. ... Mit Miihe und grofen Opfern hat er [Nicholas I] 
seine Grenzen hermetisch gegen die “ modernen Ideen ” des iibrigen Europa 
verschlossen, er mu&te es tun, um in seinem Lande Herr zu bleiben. .. . 
Ru6land kann fortan keine freien Rumiinen, keine freien Serben, keine 
westeuropiiische Organisation der siidlichen Slawen neben sich dulden, wenn 
es nicht mit ewigen Verschwérungen und Vdlkerkimpfen in seinem Inneren 
behaftet sein will.‘ 


Twenty-one years later, in 1870, Freytag considered developments 
under Alexander II to be of grave concern to all civilized Europe. 
He noted that Moscow was intent upon extending her power over 
neighboring countries by violent means that were shocking to 
cultured peoples, means which made it increasingly imperative for 
the great powers to combine against the extension of such barbaric 
tyranny.° 

These discerning observations by Freytag were very much to the 
point in his time; today they have almost a prophetic ring. Russia’s 
rule has changed; one despotism has been supplanted by another, 
but her outward aims, policies and methods, as set forth by Freytag, 
have merely become intensified. 

JOHN C. BLANKENAGEL 

Wesleyan University 





* Ibid., pp. 120. ‘ Ibid., pp. 148 f. ® Ibid., p. 347. 
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MELVILLE AS CRITIC OF SCIENCE 


Herman Melville appears to have taken up the cudgels against 
nearly all human institutions which have power to enslave the free 
mind of the individual. The church, for example, fell under his 
displeasure not, I think, because Melville was a skeptic but because 
of what he considered its worldliness and hypocrisy. Science, too, 
of which he was much more thoroughly aware than most of his 
literary contemporaries, appalled him by its eagerness to capture 
the minds of men and its pretended ability to answer the final 
philosophical questions. 

His reasons for distrusting the scientific spirit of the nineteenth 
century—a spirit under whose influence he came early in his 
career—are clearly stated in his works. He ridiculed, first of all, 
the apparent esotericism and mysteriousness of science, which he 
interpreted as pretty largely humbug. He denounced, secondly, 
the coldness and inhumanity of the scientific mind. Thirdly, he 
mistrusted the absurd over-confidence of the enthusiasts who 
thought science would solve every human problem. Fourthly, he 
saw the analytical methods of the scientists resulting in the destruc- 
tion of beauty. And he deplored, finally, the struggle between 
science and religious faith. 

The esotericism of scientists Melville uses chiefly as a source of 
humor. He is extremely fond of disparaging those who utter long, 
pretentious words, which he good-naturedly implies may be mys- 
terious even to themselves. The cynic may wish to suggest that 
this is merely over-compensation for the fact that Melville’s Yale 
and Harvard were in the forecastle of a whaling ship. Whatever 
may be its origin, the habit of poking fun at scientific mysteries is 
confined almost entirely to his earlier works. In Omoo there are 
sly jibes at the scientific French, who (says Melville) to avoid a few 
hard knocks invent complex arrangements of the pulley, lever, and 


1T have discussed this matter at length in my doctoral dissertation, 
“Melville and Nineteenth-Century Science” (Yale University, 1944), and 
in the following published articles: “ Melville and the Spirit of Science,” 
SAQ, xLvur, 77-88 (January, 1949); “ Melville’s Use of Two Pseudo- 
Sciences,” MLN, uxtv, 145-150 (March, 1949); “ Melville’s Geological 
Knowledge,” AL, xxt, 232-237 (May, 1949); Melville and the Whale 
(Stonington, Connecticut, 1949). See also my forthcoming, “ Melville as 
Amateur Zoologist,” in Modern Language Quarterly. 
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screw.” In Redburn he smiles at the marvelous multitude of names 
which the anatomists have given to the parts of the human body.® 
The weak-sighted and comical professor in White-Jacket lectures 
with beautiful unintelligibility to the bored midshipmen regarding 
the theoretical passage of a shot in vacuo.* The scientists in Mardi, 
“when interrogated concerning their science, would confound the 
inquirer by answers couched in an extraordinary jargon, employing 
words almost as long as anacondas, But all this greatly prevailed 
with the common people.” * I believe that these few examples will 
serve to illustrate Melville’s tendency in his early books to regard 
many scientific explanations as largely mumbo-jumbo. 

Melville’s medical men constitute as disagreeable a set of rascals 
as one may care to meet. Surgery, he points out in one of his 
poems, is a callous trade. Since most of the scientific societies 
of Melville’s day were organized and led by men in the field of 
medicine, it would be wholly logical for Melville to make the cal- 
lousness of surgery stand for a kind of heartlessness which he saw 
in science. Johnson in Omoo, Cuticle in White-Jacket, Bunger in 
Moby-Dick, and the unnamed surgeon who discusses Billy Budd’s 
death as a clinical phenomenon all exhibit the characteristic scien- 
tific coldness. Worst of all the lot, of course; is Cuticle, an avid 
collector of scientific objects, particularly his plaster and wax casts 
demonstrative of morbid anatomy. I doubt if there can be found in 
fiction a scene more gruesome in its irony than that famous ampu- 
tation in Chapter Lx11 of White-Jacket, in which Cuticle, timed 
by his amused colleagues, lectures on the history of medicine while 
ignoring the sufferings of his patient and praises war as a laboratory 
for scientific experiment. The patient, being only a man, dies as 
much from fright and horror as from loss of blood. The in- 
humanity which Melville’s medical men typify may also be found in 
such other scientists as the geologist Margoth in Clarel. Their 
outlook on life is twisted and cold, and they are filled with self- 
worship; being without hearts, their brains as Pierre would say, 
grow maggoty.’ 


2 Omoo, p. 128. All quotations are from the Standard Edition, The Works 
of Herman Melville, 16 vols. (London, 1922-24). 

® Redburn, p. 83. 

* White-Jacket, pp. 434, 438. 

5 Mardi, 11, 164-165. 

*In “The Scout toward Aldie,” Poems, p. 143. 

* Pierre, p. 445. 
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The enthusiasm of the growing scientific movement of the nine- 
teenth century Melville met with increasing skepticism. Can 
science perform all that in its pride it promises? Will every present 
wonder soon be commonplace? Does the advance of science bring 
inevitably with it the better life? This power and these virtues 
the enthusiasts have always been willing to claim for science. One 
such enthusiast is the hero of Melville’s “ The Happy Failure,” an 
inventor who has developed a Great Hydraulic-Hydrostatic Appa- 
ratus for draining swamps and marshes and who with it hopes to 
glorify the enlightened era in which he lives. The failure of his 
experiment serves to make him a nobler man and one who recog- 
nizes the limitations placed by the Creator on man’s intellect and 
achievements. Another such enthusiast is the inventor in “The 
Bell-Tower,” killed by the blind mechanism which his proud skill 
has created. Says the delightful philosopher Babbalanja in Mardi: 


“How now?—more wonderful than all our discoveries is this: that they 
never were discovered before. So simple, no doubt our ancestors overlooked 
them; intent on deeper things—the deep things of the soul. All we dis- 
cover has been with us since the sun began to roll; and much we discover 
is not worth the discovery. We are children, climbing trees after birds’ 
nests, and making a great shout, whether we find eggs in them or no.” ® 


This is not, of course, to argue that science brings no benefits to 
mankind but merely that men are prone, because of its extravagant 
claims, to give it more credit and allegiance than it really deserves. 

In common with scores of others, Melville attacks the evils of 
industrialism and lays them at the door of science. In Mardi the 
black magician of Dominora (England), which takes bread away 
from the people by depriving them of an opportunity to work, is a 
spinning factory.° Redburn contains a castigation of the factory 
system in the mutilated beggar of Liverpool.*? And “ The Tartarus 
of Maids,” whatever else it may be, constitutes another bitter in- 
dictment of industrialization. Thus Melville would seem to be 
teaching that science, while claiming vast benefits to man, in 
some ways tends to degrade him. 

Following probably the example of Wordsworth and other lead- 
ers of the Romantic movement, Melville harshly complains about 
the tendency of science, through analysis, to destroy beauty. The 
scientist Oh-Oh, in Mardi, readily admits that his microscopic 


® Tbid., U1, 182-184. 





® Mardis, u, 306. 





10 Redburn, p. 240. 
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studies of a peach skin and of the human cheek have cured him 
of any desire for eating peaches or for kissing.1* Ungar makes a 
similar discovery in Clarel and accuses science of attempting to 
substitute cold analysis for the healthy romanticism and poetic 
imagination of youth.’* Thus, Melville would say, science leaves 
unsatisfied the spiritual and esthetic sensibilities of man and be- 
comes “ with sterility/ Self-satisfied.” ** 

In contrast with his novels (except The Confidence-Man), Mel- 
ville’s poetry, especially Clarel, contains frequent references to the 
warfare between science and religion which took place during a 
large part of the nineteenth century. Indeed, one finds in Clarel 
that the struggle is a major element of the story. The weapons of 
science are symbolized by Margoth’s hammer, with which he would 
exterminate creeds;** and Melville expresses fears at his disen- 
nobling, brutalizing, and atheizing influence.**> When Derwent, in 
the same poem, calls upon Rolfe to admit that science has won 
much useful knowledge for man, the reply is richly compact: “ Yes; 
but more’s claimed.” 7® And here, I take it, is Melville’s principal 
criticism against the scientific spirit. Its claims are too large. Its 
endless burrowings after knowledge he describes as the mere widen- 


ing of the areas of man’s essential ignorance.” While it pre- 
sumably frees us from old and common superstitions, it also opens 
the door to other superstitions of its own creation. And in the 
religion of the scientist—horribly enough!—it is man who con- 


stitutes God. 


Tyrus HILLWAY 


New London Junior College 





THE NOVEL THAT OCCASIONED NEWMAN’S 
LOSS AND GAIN 


Newman set forth the circumstances which led him to write Loss 
and Gain in a preface which he placed before the sixth edition of 
the novel in 1874, twenty-six years after its initial publication in 


11 Mardi, i, 71. 

12 Clarel, 1, 234. 18 Thid., 11, 250. 

18 Thid., 1, 250. 16 Tbid., I, 252-253. 

14 Tbid., 1, 262. 17 Thid., 1, 126, 275; mu, 24. 
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1848. He explained that in the summer of 1847 a “ Tale, directed 
against the Oxford converts to the Catholic Faith ” had been sent 
to him at Santa Croce in Rome. Feeling direct notice of the book 
to be inappropriate, he had chosen to reply in the form of a second 
novel written from the point of view of one of the “ Oxford con- 
verts ” themselves. But he did not identify the novel which had 
thus occasioned the writing of Loss and Gain. 

Long before Newman was to publish this partial explanation, 
a contemporary reviewer of Loss and Gain in Fraser's Magazine * 
detected in Newman’s novel an answer to one of the numerous con- 
troversial religious novels of the late 1840’s, a brief, anonymous 
novel entitled From Oxford to Rome and How It Fared with Some 
Who Lately Made the Journey / By a Companion Traveller (1847) .* 
As the title suggested, the occasion of the novel was the conversions 
to the Roman Catholic Church in 1845 of several former leaders 
in the Oxford Movement together with many laymen who had come 
under their influence; as the pseudonym claimed, it was based on 
the author’s own experience as one of these lay converts, who was 
now disillusioned ; and, as a dedication made clear, its purpose was 
to deter Anglicans from conversion to the Roman Catholic Church. 
The novel traced the history of its hero from his student life at 
Oxford, where he came under the influence of Newman, through his 
curacy in the Anglican Church, to his conversion to the Roman 
Catholic Church with his subsequent discovery that the new faith 
was no more satisfying to him than the old, to which his vows as a 
convert prevented his return. His experience thus paralleled the 
experience of the author herself, which she adumbrated in the 
history of the hero’s sisters and brother-in-law and on which she 
commented in expository passages interspersed throughout the 
novel. Her judgment on the experience was that the Oxford Move- 
ment had effected a revival of the Catholic principle in the Church 
of England and that the true Catholic Church was yet to develop 
through union of the Anglican and Roman branches of Christianity. 
Her advice to Anglicans was to remain in their own Church, in 
which Catholicity was no less emergent than in the Roman, and 
bide the day of the development of true Catholicity. 


1“ Religious Stories,” Fraser's Magazine, Xxxviit (August, 1848), 150-66. 
2 The author was shortly identified as Elizabeth Furlong Shipton Harris 
(1822-1852), who became a Roman Catholic in 1846. 
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Reviews of the book and prefaces added to the second and the 
third editions served to place and to keep the otherwise incon- 
sequential little novel before the public. Controversy centered 
around the author’s contention that the novel was based on fact. 
The author’s anonymity led early reviewers to infer that an 
Anglican apologist had assumed the role of disaffected convert in 
order to discredit the Catholic Church and challenged later review- 
ers to deny the validity of her testimony.* When a writer in the 
Dublin Review denied that there was any basis in fact for the 
story of the hero of her novel, the author insisted that the story was 
patterned on a known instance, though when readers supplied keys 
to presumed allusions to contemporary figures and placed the 
setting at Leeds,* she as vehemently denied these identifications.° 
According to the writer in F'raser’s, she later published a retraction 
of the novel, under the influence of Frederick Oakeley, once an in- 
fluential member of the younger group of Tractarians and more 
recently a convert to Catholicism, whom the novel had attacked 
with special bitterness.°® 

The reviewer for Fraser's found an answer to From Ozford to 
Rome implied in the title of Loss and Gain: The Story of a Con- 
vert® and set forth in the story, not of the hero but of a lesser 


8 Dublin Review, xxtmt (March, 1847), 260-63; Quarterly Review, LXxxI 
(June, 1847), 131-66; The Christian Remembrancer, xt (June, 1847), 
540-42; The Rambler, 1 (1848), 68-9. 

“Leeds had been one of the centers of this religious controversy. See 
Henry P. Liddon, Life of Pusey (London, 1893), 1, 466-501 and Walter 
Farquhar Hook’s preface before his sermon, Our Holy and Our Beautiful 
House, the Church of England (London, 1848). 

5 Preface to From Oxford to Rome (2nd ed., 1847). 

*“ Religious Stories,” Fraser’s Magazine, xxxviir (August, 1848), 158. 
In 1848 Elizabeth Harris published Rest in the Church, a confused novel 
which in part sustains and in part retracts the theme of From Ozford to 
Rome. (See “ Religious Stories,” p. 161 and the Preface to Rest in the 
Church.) Later in 1848 she brought out Via Dolorosa : being the Catholic 
Devotion of the Stations ; prepared as a special office for the use of English 
people, with reference to the sins, the responsibilities, and the portents of 
these times. Translated and arranged by the author of ‘From Ozford to 
Rome,’ ‘ Rest in the Church,’ ete. 

7 The first edition of the anonymous Loss and Gain omitted from its title 
page the subtitle, The Story of a Convert, with which the novel had been 
advertised and which was restored to subsequent editions. Newman’s title 
interested his readers: cf. the review in The Christian Remembrancer: 
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character, Willis, in whom the reviewer thought “an answer does 
seem to be intended.” The answer lay not only in Willis’s happiness 
as a convert but also in the grounds of his conversion: to him the 
act of conversion was a denial of a Catholic principle in the 
Anglican Church and conversion was an experience of faith leading 
to complete submission to the Roman Catholic Church.’ 

The review in Fraser’s did not point out that From Oxford to 
Rome several times referred to Newman directly or by unmistakable 
allusion.® Nor did it relate to the controversy surrounding From 
Oxford to Rome Newman’s pointed denial in his preface that Loss 
and Gain was based on fact, either of contemporary incident or of 
the author’s experience : 


The following tale is not founded on fact. It is not the history of any 
individual mind among the recent converts to the Catholic Church. The 
principal characters are imaginary; and the author wishes to disclaim 
personal allusion in any. It is with this view that he has feigned eccle- 
siastical bodies and places, to avoid the chance, which might otherwise 
occur, of unintentionally suggesting to the reader real individuals, who were 
far from his thoughts. 

It must be added, to prevent a further misconception, that no proper 
representative is intended in this tale, of the religious opinions which had 
lately so much influence in the University of Oxford. 


After the first edition, Newman removed the italics from the word 


“The loss is that of friends and associates; the gain that of communion 
with Rome.” 

® Of. Oakeley’s later comment in Reminiscences of the “Oxford Move- 
ment” with Illustrations from Dr. Newman’s “ Loss and Gain” (London, 
1855), p. 18: “ There was one form of innocent delusion under which some 
minds laboured, which far exceeded any other in its almost incredible 
absurdity. ... The idea of conversion to the Catholic Church which 
many persons at that time encouraged, was that, not of submission, one by 
one, to her authority, but of a Union between the Catholic Church and the 
Establishment.” Newman commented on this point of view directly in one 
passage of Loss and Gain (6th ed., p. 205): “ [the convert] submits him- 
self to the Catholic Church, not by a process of criticism, but as a pupil to 
a teacher. In saying this, of course, it is not denied . . . that there may 
be persons who come to the Catholic Church on imperfect motives, or in 
a wrong way; who choose it by criticism, and who, unsubdued by its 
majesty, and its grace, go on criticizing when they are in it; and who, if 
they persist, and do not learn humility, may criticize themselves out of it 
again.” 

® See especially pp. 191, 239-40. 


4 
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not in the first sentence, and he subsequently altered the statement 
once more to begin, “ The following tale is not intended as a work 
of controversy. ... Nor is it founded on fact.” Each revision 
lessened the topical effect of the novel. By the time Newman wrote 
his account of the genesis of Loss and Gain to accompany the sixth 
edition in 1874, it was apparently necessary to explain its contro- 
versial origin, and Newman was careful to do so without reviving 
the details of the controversy. The review of the original edition in 
Fraser’s Magazine amplifies Newman’s retrospective account. From 
Oxford to Rome is a likely identification of the “ tale ” which was 
sent to Newman at Santa Croce in the summer of 1847. 


CHARLOTTE E. CRAWFORD 
Howard University 





TOURNEUR AND LITTLE GIDDING; CORBIBRE AND 
EAST COKER 


I 


Efforts to identify the “familiar compound ghost” in T. 8. 
Eliot’s Little Gidding, as well as the easy designation of his meter 
in the same section as modified terza rima, have neglected another 
interesting source of the passage.t Though Eliot does owe much 
here to Dante, he seems to owe much also to Tourneur’s Atheist’s 
Tragedy. The impressive but lying speech of Borachio (II. i), 
quoted and discussed by Eliot in his essay “ Cyril Tourneur,” was 
evidently a principal model: 

Walking next day upon the fatal shore, 
Among the slaughtered bodies of their men, 
Which the full-stomached sea had cast upon 
The sands, it was my unhappy chance to light 
Upon a face, whose favour when it lived 

My astonished mind informed me I had seen. 
He lay in his armour, as if that had been 
His coffin; and the weeping sea (like one 
Whose milder temper doth lament the death 


2 See Maurice Johnson, “ The Ghost of Swift in ‘ Four Quartets,’” MLN, 
Lxiv, 273 (April, 1949); Raymond Preston, “ Four Quartets” Rehearsed, 
New York, Sheed and Ward, 1946, pp. 56-57. 
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Of him when in his rage he slew) runs up 
The shore, embraces him, kisses his cheek; 
Goes back again, and forces up the sands 

To bury him, and every time it parts 

Sheds tears upon him, till, at last (as if 

It could no longer endure to see the man 
Whom it had slain, yet loth to leave him) with 
A kind of unresolved unwilling pace, 
Winding her waves one in another, (like 

A man that folds his arms, or wrings his hands 
For grief) ebbed from the body, and descends; 
As if it would sink down into the earth 

And hide itself for shame of such a deed.? 


The rhetoric, tone, and subject of these lines are echoed at various 
points in Eliot’s own, as at the beginning: 


In the uncertain hour before the morning * 
Near the ending of interminable night 
At the recurrent end of the unending 

After the dark dove with the flickering tongue 
Had passed below the horizon of his homing. . . . 


—where the accumulation of subordinate ideas delays the main 
statement, which when it comes, also describes a meeting with the 
dead : 


I met one walking, loitering and hurried 


And as I fixed upon the down-turned face 
That pointed scrutiny with which we challenge 
The first-met stranger in the waning dusk 

I caught the sudden look of some dead master 
Whom I had known... .* 


And the death reported in Tourneur’s account is similar to that 
apparently which befell this ghost: “When I left my body on a 
distant shore.” In the farewell itself there is a form of speech 


2T have followed Eliot’s text, which is that of A. Nicoll with the modern- 
ized spelling of J. A. Symonds from the Mermaid edition; T. 8. Eliot, 
Elizabethan Essays, London, Faber and Faber (1934), pp. 125-26. 

* With this line cf. Kipling, “The Fabulists”: “Even in that certain 
hour before the fall,” in A Choice of Kipling’s Verse Made by T. 8. Eliot, 
London, Faber and Faber (1941), p. 21. See also “A Song for Simeon”: 
“ Before the certain hour of maternal sorrow.” 

*T. S. Eliot, Four Quartets, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co. (1943), 


pp. 33-34. 
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directly reminiscent of Tourneur—“ He left me, with a kind of vale- 
diction ”—immediately preceding the paraphrase of Hamlet, 1. i. 
15%. The apparition is compounded as much of dead shapes from 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Tourneur as of the poet’s own literary 
predecessors.° 


II 


The opening phrase of Hast Coker, “In my beginning is my 
end,” an adaptation of Mary Stuart’s motto “ En ma fin est mon 
commencement,” has another good analogue besides that located in 
a rondel of Guillaume de Machaut.* ‘Tristan Corbiére — whose 
Epitaphe” (“ Mélange adultére de tout”) has furnished the title 
to one of Eliot’s earlier poems—put with his variant of the “ Epi- 
taphe” (“Il se tua d’ardeur ... ”), prefatory to Les Amours 
Jaunes, a quotation or pretended quotation which makes an elabo- 
rate play on “ fin” and “ commencement ”: 


“Sauf les amoureux commengans ou finis qui peuvent commencer par la 
fin il y a tant de choses qui finissent par le commencement que le commence- 
ment commence & finir par étre la fin, la fin en sera que les amoureux et 
autres finiront par commencer & recommencer par ce commencement qui 
aura fini par n’étre que la fin retournée ce qui commencera par étre égal & 
l’éternité qui n’a ni fin ni commencement et finira par étre aussi finalement 
égal & la rotation de la terre od l’on aura fini par ne distinguer plus ot 
commence la fin d’ou finit le commencement ce qui est toute fin de tout 
commencement égale & tout commencement de toute fin ce qui est le com- 
mencement final de l’infini défini par l’indéfini—Egale une épitaphe égale 
une préface et réciproquement.”— (Sagesse des Nations.) * 


A recollection of this passage may have influenced Eliot’s use of the 
motto from Mary Queen of Scots as well as the cyclical concept de- 


* A comparable allusion is found in the line “ Then fools’ approval stings, 
and honour stains”; this is an echo of Johnson’s The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, line 117: “Grief aids disease, remember’d folly stings.” 

*R. J. Shoeck, “T. S. Eliot, Mary Queen of Scots, and Guillaume de 
Machaut,” MLN, tx, 187-88 (March, 1948). One must not, however, 
forget Lancelot Andrewes (Works, Oxford, Parker, 1854, 1, 174) : 

“ And thus ducendo pascit, and pascendo ducit, ‘leading He feeds us, and 
feeding He leads us’ till He brings us whither? Even to a principio, back 
again to where we were at the beginning; and at the beginning we were in 
Paradise. That our beginning shall be our end.” 

™ Tristan Corbiére, Les Amours Jaunes, etc., Paris, Léon Vanier, A. 


Messein, Succ’, 1903, p. 13. 
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veloped in Hast Coker. In reading Corbiére, as he seems to have 
done first about 1909 after reading Verlaine,* Eliot presumably 
saw the quotation. The line “ our beginnings never know our ends,” 
occurring in “ Portrait of a Lady ” (1909-10), appears to have been 
based upon it. If, as J. J. Sweeney seems to suggest,’ Eliot heard 
of Mary Stuart’s motto from Maurice Baring’s book, which was 
published in 1931, his interest may have been owing to the en- 
counter with Corbiére many years before. Philosophically, how- 
ever, neither example is so important as the prototype in Heraclitus 
(Lxx). 

It seems probable that Eliot has used the variant “ Epitaphe ” 
itself, for one line in The Hollow Men, “ Paralysed force, gesture 
without motion,” *° is fairly close to Corbiére’s “ Des nerfs,—sans 
nerf. Vigueur sans force. . . .”** He has of course derived other 
images from Corbiére (including the “tom-tom” in “ Portrait of 
a Lady,” from “ Rapsodie du Sourd”),!* and he may be thus in- 
debted, though indirectly, in the Quartets as well. 


GROVER SMITH 
Yale University 





°T. S. Eliot, review of Peter Quennell, Baudelaire and the Symbolists: 
Five Essays, The Criterion, 1x, 357 (January, 1930). 

* J. J. Sweeney, “‘ East Coker’: A Reading,” in 7. 8. Eliot: A Selected 
Critique, ed. Leonard Unger, New York and Toronto, Rinehart and Co. 
(1948), p. 399. Mr. Sweeney does not mention Masefield’s play End and 
Beginning (1933). 

10T, S. Eliot, Collected Poems 1909-1935, New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. (1936), p. 101. 

11 Eliot almost certainly also had in mind a passage from Paul Valéry’s 
“Cantique des Colonnes,” from which he quoted in his introduction to Le 
Serpent, trans. Mark Wardle, London, pub. for The Criterion by R. Cobden- 
Sanderson (1924), p. 9: 


“ Servantes sans genoux 


Sourires sans figures .. .” 


The Hollow Men seems to owe several metrical details to Valéry; see 
Eliot’s other quotations, ibid. 
12 With the tom-tom passage cf. also Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Launfal 
(Prelude to part IT) : 
“ Singing, in dreary monotone, 
A Christmas carol of its own. . . 
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ELIOT’S “GAME OF CHESS” AND CONRAD’S 
“THE RETURN ” 


The influence of Conrad upon the early poetry of T. S. Eliot may 
be emphasized by referring to a passage from Conrad’s obscure and 
melodramatic story, The Return, in connection with the first fifty 
lines of “ A Game of Chess” of The Waste Land. Interpreters of 
The Waste Land have often likened the splendor of the opening 
lines of the passage to Shakespeare’s description of Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt, but the parallel is insignificant beside the following 
passage from The Return: 


He saw her come up gradually, as if ascending from a well. At every 
step the feeble flame of the candle swayed before her tired, young face, and 
the darkness of the hall seemed to cling to her black skirt, followed her, 
rising like a silent flood, as though the great night of the world had broken 
through the discreet reserve of walls, of closed doors, of curtained windows. 
It rose over the steps, it leaped up the walls like an angry wave, it flowed 
over the blue skies, over the yellow sands, over the sunshine of the land- 
scapes, and over the pretty pathos of ragged innocence and of meek starva- 
tion. It swallowed up the delicious idyll in a boat and the mutilated im- 
mortality of famous bas-reliefs. It flowed from outside—it rose higher, in 
a destructive silence. And, above it, the woman of marble, composed and 
blind on the high pedestal, seemed to ward off the devouring night with a 
cluster of lights. 

He stood in the revealing night—in the darkness that tries the hearts, in 
the night useless for the work of men, but in which their gaze, undazzled 
by the sunshine of covetous days, wanders sometimes as far as the stars. 
The perfect stillness around him had something solemn in it, but he felt 
it was the lying solemnity of a temple devoted to the rites of a debasing 
persuasion. The silence within the discreet walls was eloquent of safety 
but it appeared to him exciting and sinister, like the discretion of a 
profitable infamy; it was the prudent peace of a den of coiners—of a house 


of ill-fame! + 


The discreet silence of closed doors, curtained windows, and 
feeble candle flames is as close to the opulent chamber of “ A Game 
of Chess” as a source can be, to say nothing of the famous bas- 
reliefs, and the idyll in a boat. But note especially the woman of 
marble on the high pedestal with her cluster of lights. These im- 
pressions in the prose fiction were multiplied as fractured images in 


1 Conrad, Tales of Unrest, “ The Return” (Canterbury Edition), vim, 181- 
182; 183-184, 
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the poem. Thus the woman of marble becomes merely She sitting 
in a chair glowing on the marble, the light-cluster becoming seven- 
branched candelabra. 


He was in the middle of the room before he could see anything but the 
dazzling brilliance of the light; and then, as if detached and floating in it 
on the level of his eyes, appeared the head of a woman. She jumped up 
when he burst into the room. 

For a moment they contemplated each other as if struck dumb with 
amazement. Her hair streaming on her shoulders glinted like burnished 
gold. He looked into the unfathomable candour of her eyes. Nothing 
within—nothing—nothing. 

He stammered distractedly.? 


In this passage the significant images are of course the burnished 
gold and the streaming hair. But note also the “ nothing—noth- 
ing,” and the accentual emphasis of the whole passage, which ex- 
presses a personal vacuum strikingly similar to the first part of 
Eliot’s “Game.” In short, a reading of the entire scene from The 
Return will point up the parallels, both in image and tone between 
Conrad’s prose and Eliot’s poetry. Eliot’s poetry here has been 
described as dramatic, but it is clear that he depended upon the 
Conradian “ objective correlative ” for some of the drama in “A 
Game of Chess.” ” 

Ropert L. Morris 

University of Arkansas 





LA GRANGE’S ERRORS IN DATES 


In the second tome of the excellent and long-needed republication 
of the Registre de La Grange Professor Bert E. Young includes a 
chapter entitled Quelques Erreurs de La Grange, wherein he cites 
(95) a few incorrect dates. Since one phrase is misleading, and 
since the absence of other cases of misdating by LaGrange might 
lead the reader to assume that in all other cases the correct date 
appears in the manuscript, it might be well to review all the 
instances of misdating in the Registre up to the time of Moliére’s 
death. 

It is necessary only to reconstruct a calendar for those years to 


* Ibid., pp. 184-185. 
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ascertain LaGrange’s errors. It seems improbable that he would be 
incorrect in assigning the days of the week, since those days were 
well fixed by the periodicity of the performances, both in the early 
period of competition with the Italians, and in the later period at 
the Palais Royal. On the other hand, a mistake in the day of the 
month is a most common blunder, to which few people are immune. 
Such errors indubitably produced the sequences of incorrect dates 
which LaGrange sets down. His chief difficulty seems to have 
been with the month of February, since he is frequently willing to 
allow this month twenty-nine days and upon one occasion even 
thirty ! 

Professor Young calls attention to the first series of errors in 
May, 1659. “ Mardy 6" May ... jeudy 9" May. Le jeudi fut 
le 8. Cette erreur d’un jour persiste pendant le reste du mois.” 
(95) This is an overstatement, for the error persists only until the 
19th, when an interruption occurred because of the death of Mon- 
sieur Béjard. 

The incorrect dates found in the Registre are listed below, with a 
page reference to the photostat where the error occurs: 


Thursday, May 9, 1659 should be Thurs., May 8. page 5 
Saturday, Mayll, “ « — Sat., May 10. 3 5 
Monday, May 13, “ “« — “ ~ Mon., May 12. ” 5 
Thursday, May 16, “ « =“ — Thurs., May 15. a 5 
Saturday, April 18, “* « ©  Sat., May 17. = 5 
Monday, May 20, “ « © Mon., May 19. ys 6 
Sunday,June2l, “ ™ “«  Sun., June 22. sas 7 
Tuesday, June 23, “ « — * — Tues., June 24. e 7 
Thursday, June 25, “ sa “  Thurs., June 26. sas 7 
Saturday, June 27, “ «  “  Sat., June 28. = 7 
Friday, August 16, “ “«  “  Fri., August 15. “ 9 
Friday, February 28, 1660 - “  Fri., Feb. 27. - 
Sunday, February 30, “ i “  Sun., Feb. 29. s 
Friday, August 26, 23 ™ “  Fri., Aug. 27. - 2 
Tuesday, February 29,1661 “ “  Tues., March 1. ° 
Tuesday, January 2, 1662 « * Tues., Jan. 3. - & 
Friday, February 17, 1663 «  “  Fri., Feb. 16. “« 653 
Sunday, February 19, “ £ “ Sun., Feb. 18. « 64 
Tuesday, February 21, “ «  “  Tues., Feb. 20. “« 654 
Friday, February 24, “ «<  “ — Fri., Feb. 23. « 64 
Tuesday, February 28, “* « © — Tues., Feb. 27. . 2 
Tuesday, May 28, 1670 “«  “  Tues., May 27. °° we 


Professor Young does not note the incorrect day given for the 
return from Versailles in October, 1664. “Vendredy, 25™ 


1 April is an obvious slip for May. 
* But Sunday, February 25, is given correctly between two errors! 
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(October).” This might be either Friday, the 24th, or Saturday, 
the 25th, since we have no guide in these circumstances. 

The slip in the name of the month which occurred above, where 
LaGrange wrote April instead of May, has several parallels in the 
Registre, but invariably the mistake is crossed out and the correct 
month written in. 

An erratum has crept into the alleged errata of LaGrange as 
cited by Professor Young (11, 97), where he cites “lapsus de La 
Grange qui enregistre l’Ecole des maris et ’ Amour médecin.” The 
photostatic copy shows that on that day the Médecin malgré lw 
accompanied the Ecole. Factually the photostat shows merely 
“Tdem & Idem ” for that day, a repetition of the performance of the 
23rd which indicates “ Escol. des M. Medecin M.” 

However, the basis of the accusation involved in the alleged 
lapsus is Professor Young’s acceptance of Robinet’s statement 
(Lettre of the 28th) that there was a “ visite du Misanthrope chez 
Madame.” Since LaGrange indicates the receipts and the partage 
for the performance of the 25th of November, it appears rather 
arbitrary to discredit him. I should much prefer to suggest an 
error on Robinet’s part, not unlike those perpetrated by columnists 
today. Nor is it impossible that the visite, granted that it did occur 
on the date specified, was an afternoon performance and that the 
regular bill was presented in the theater in the evening. Such had 
frequently been done. 

J. Henry OWENs 
Michigan State Normal College 





A NOTE TO THE MOLAND EDITION OF VOLTAIRE 


In the Chinese apologue in the sixth of the Discours en vers sur 
Vhomme, the Kehl edition reads as follows: + 


L’fne paissait auprés, & se mirant dans l’eau, 
Il rendait grace au Ciel, en se trouvant si beau. 


Possibly by a printer’s error, Beuchot gives a faulty reading: ? 


L’fne passait auprés, et, se mirant dans l'eau, 


1(LZuvres completes de Voltaire, xII, 48. 
* Duvres de Voltaire, xt1, 90, 
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which is important only in that it was accepted uncritically by 
Moland* who in turn has passed it on to several American an- 
thologies. 

The Kehl reading would of course have more authenticity in view 
of Voltaire’s connection with that edition but even were that not 
the case we find the Kehl reading goes back at least as far as the 
Recueil de nouvelles piéces fugitives en prose et en vers par M. de 
Voltaire, Londres, MDCCXLI. The Recueil likewise has the note 
to “ Fourmont ” and to “Le Tien” which Moland designates in 
each case as “ (note de Voltaire, 1748),” again simply borrowing 
from his predecessor. 

It is evident that despite the undoubted merits of the Moland 
edition greater caution is necessary in the use of it. 


FRANCIS J. CROWLEY 
University of California (Los Angeles) 





REVIEWS 


Mimesis. Dargestellte Wirklichkett in der abendlindischen Litera- 
tur. Von Ertcu AverBAcH. Bern, Francke, 1946. Pp. 503. 


Auerbach’s book is one of those rare and yet much needed studies 
that transgress the boundaries of departmental research. With the 
aim of interpreting the representation of Wirklichkeit, that is of 
everyday reality, in poetry and prose (p. 29) the author discusses 
occidental literature from Homer to Virginia Woolf. Naturally, he 
has not attempted a systematic history of the subject. He has 
chosen examples from the various periods (Nachwort, pp. 496 f.), 
and even these examples he has not analyzed in full. He tries, 
rather, to elicit the character of a given literary work from the study 
of certain essential passages (cf. pp. 488 f.). Moreover, he is con- 
cerned above all with the measure of seriousness with which every- 
day reality is treated in literature; merely comic representation of 
life he considers only occasionally and by comparison (p. 496). 

Reading such a book as this almost everyone, I think, will be in- 
clined to pay special attention to the views expressed about the 
literature in which he himself feels most at home. I have been 
particularly interested in the evaluation of Greek and Roman writ- 


* 1x, 416. 
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ings and in their comparison with works of later generations, and 
what I have to say here will center on this topic. It is, to be sure, 
a main theme of Auerbach’s, although he deals with antiquity itself 
“only by way of introduction” (p. 497). And yet, my approach 
entails a grave injustice to the breadth of outlook which distin- 
-guishes his inquiry. Of this deficiency I am quite conscious, and 
in order to indicate how much more the reader will find in the book, 
I shall at least state its thesis in some detail. 


Two realistic movements must be distinguished: the modern and the 
mediaeval (pp. 494 ff.). Prior to the Middle Ages—at any rate outside of 
the early Jewish-Christian writings—no serious representation of every- 
day life is to be found, except in Homer (ch. I). Pagan literature in 
general maintains the separation of genres and styles. Average people and 
their concerns are a subject of comedy and satire alone (chs. II-III). 
Christian realism arose in connection with the story of Christ. Originally 
it had figurale Bedeutung, that is, persons and events were not taken as 
ends in themselves, but as pointing to another sphere of existence (pp. 
76 ff.). In the Middle Ages it is this kind of realism that pervades litera- 
ture. Its development, decay, revival, new climax, and transformation are 
illustrated by the works of Gregory of Tours, the Roland epic, Chrétien 
de Troyes, the Mystery Plays, Dante, and Boccaccio (chs. IV-IX). In a 
secularized form Christian seriousness underlies the writings of de Sales 
and of the Burgundian authors (ch. X); it is still noticeable in Rabelais’ 
(ch. XI) and Montaigne’s (ch. XII) description and analysis of men, 
although here, already through the influence of ancient literature, the stile 
comique reemerges as the only adequate medium of representing reality 
(p. 295; cf. 267). Shakespeare combines the tragic and the comic element 
without any realistic intent (ch. XIII). In Moliére and in French tragedy, 
the reality of the stage and that of the world are far apart (ch. XIV). A 
new beginning is made with the work of Prévost, and especially of Voltaire 
(ch. XV). Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe is realistic, but this play forms an 
exception, and German realism, even of the 19th century, is limited by the 
intrusion of a fantastic, idyllic, or local coloring (ch. XVI). Modern 
realism was founded by Stendhal and Balzac (ch. XVII), most highly 
developed by the Goncourts and Zola (ch. XVIII), and transposed to the 
level of inner existence by Virginia Woolf and Proust (ch. XIX). 


Now, is Auerbach’s evaluation of Greek literature and of its 
historical role justified? To begin with details, is it true that in 
tragedy there was no room for the portrayal of daily events, of 
ordinary human beings? The watchman of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 
comes to mind, the nurse of the Aeschylean Orestes, the peasant 
husband of Euripides’ Electra, three figures of undoubtedly low 
standing, who are seen realistically by a dramatist. One remembers 
Aristophanes’ criticism of Euripides’ “domestic way,” of the 
“scenes of common life” which he showed (Frogs, 905; 912). 
When in his analysis of Shakespeare the author refers for the first 
time to Euripides (r. 299), the most revolutionary ancient poet 
(p. 311), he himself hints at such deviations from the law he has 
established elsewhere and to which he adheres throughout his inter- 
pretation. It is also noteworthy that, as Auerbach himself points 
out in speaking about Racine and Corneille, the French dramatists 
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should have found it necessary to change the motivation employed by 
their models, because they were too commonplace (pp. 338 f.). The 
heroes of Greek tragedy, after all, were human beings; Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides did not write for the court, but for the 
Athenian people, and the chorus who comments on the action that 
takes place consists of the people themselves, the Trojan women, the 
Theban elders, or other citizens. 

Again, is it correct that after Homer the portrayal of average 
people is generally given in the comic style? Is it true that the 
comic style excludes seriousness (p. 38)? One may hesitate to com- 
pare, with Cicero (De republica, 1v, 10, 11), the classical comedy to 
the office of the Roman censor, yet one can hardly afford to neglect 
the protestations of Aristophanes that he has also. serious purposes. 
Nor is it for nothing that Cratinus coined the term “ untimely 
laughing ” (Fr. 323) for the reaction of those among his audience 
who did not realize the true meaning of much of his humor. Plato 
in the fifth book of the Republic also testifies to the importance that 
was attached to the jokes of the comic poets and that was due to their 
implied concern about the reality at which they were poking fun. 
The comedy of the fifth century B. C. was more than a vaudeville 
show. And what about the Middle Comedy which continues the 
trend, characteristic of Euripides, to deal with problems of con- 
temporary life? What about Menander? Is it justifiable to exclude 
his works from an analysis of realism? Are his characters, men and 
women of the bourgeois society, as well as slaves, only to be laughed 
at? To raise the question means, I think, to answer it in the 
negative. There is much more serious representation of average 
life in Greek literature than a hard and fast distinction between the 
comic and the tragic will admit. 

The mention of Menander brings up another point in regard 
to which I am inclined to disagree with Auerbach. He dismisses 
Hellenistic literature with a few sentences;it is not realistic; 
Roman realism (Petronius) shows best what ancient realism could 
and what it could not accomplish (pp. 37f.). I do not wish to 
quibble about minutiae. If the Fabula Milesiaca is unrealistic, be- 
cause it is permeated by stories of sorcery and mythology (p. 37), 
then one must not forget that the adventures of Petronius’ hero 
are traced to the wrath of Priapus. If Theocritus and Herondas 
lose in realistic appeal, because they write verse (tbid.), the same 
would be true of Dante, whose metre certainly is less “ natural ” 
than that of Herondas. What matters is that the Hellenistic 
works referred to are realistic. Simple people and ordinary events 
of human life are depicted also in the hymns of Callimachus, in the 
epigrams of Leonidas. The mime, whose subterranean influence on 
mediaeval realism Auerbach admits (pp. 155 f.), is almost like a 
photographic copy of life. Its scenes have no moral or pedagogical 
or satirical purpose, they are free of any fantastic element, they 
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reject on principle fairy tales and mythological adventures. As has 
often been stated, from the fourth century onward realism is an 
intrinsic feature of Greek literature, as well as of Greek art. 

To be sure, the Hellenistic writers did not produce extensive 
works in the realistic genre; in this respect, Petronius outdoes 
them. But even though they disdained the magnum opus, there was 
a realistic literature in the centuries immediately preceding the rise 
of Christianity. The pagan and Christian literatures show a ten- 
dency to converge rather than to stand in diametric opposition to 
one another. The influence of Hellenistic realism on later periods 
was less extensive than that of Christian realism, for most of the 
Hellenistic writings perished at the end of antiquity. However, as 
regards the survival of ancient concepts, one must not forget that 
works which the modern critic may perhaps not classify as realistic, 
were taken as such by other generations. The Christian heritage no 
doubt lives on in Rabelais and Montaigne, yet they believed them- 
selves to have resumed the Socratic-Platonic tradition (pp. 265 ff. ; 
280) ; they saw in Socrates one who was busy with merely human 
problems, who chose to live and to teach among the common people ; 
they understood the Socratic dialogues as Aristotle understood 
them, who ranged them with the mimes of Sophron (Poetics, 
1447b3 ff.). 

In short, I should not propose finding the first realistic move- 
ment in the Middle Ages and in the early Renaissance. If the con- 
versation between husband and wife, related in the Quinze Joyes de 
Mariage, belongs to the “ prehistory of modern realism” (p. 244), 
then Xenophon’s Oeconomicus demands: consideration too; if 
Gregory’s picture of the life of the Gothic warrior is noteworthy 
(pp. 87 ff.), Hesiod’s portrayal of the Boeotian peasant also deserves 
a place. To me, it would even seem that Greek realism is nearer to 
modern realism, just because it lacks the figurative implications of 
Christian realism. 

But at this point, Auerbach and many another historian of litera- 
ture or of ideas will object: ancient realism is narrow, it is super- 
ficial; it is two-dimensional, as it were, it does not reach into the 
depths of life. In the opinion of the author, the Homeric realism is 
descriptive and simplifying, while the realism of the Bible is many- 
sided and suggestive (p. 29). And the realism typified by Homer, 
despite certain changes especially during the Roman period, re- 
mained prevalent throughout antiquity (cf. pp. 65 ff.). Moralism 
and rhetoric made it impossible for the pagan writers to see the 
development of character; a story like that of St. Peter’s denial 
of Christ is unparalleled (pp. 46ff.). Moreover, the ancients 
—including even Thucydides (pp. 45; 49)—-were unable to appre- 
hend historical forces. This was the limitation of their under- 
standing of reality, of their historical consciousness, as compared 
with that of the moderus (pp. 43 f.). 
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I am far from denying the peculiar greatness of the Jewish- 
Christian view of the world and the deepening of the understanding 
of human nature which it brought about. Nor have I any desire 
to minimize the differences between ancient and modern concepts of 
interpretation. Yet, in my opinion, it is not only the contrast, it is 
also the similarities that need to be emphasized. I think it an 
exaggeration to consider the Roman historians the only ones in 
whom at least a beginning of character explanation can be detected 
(p. 46). If it is realistic to make man’s character depend upon 
his environment, no historian has faced reality more resolutely than 
Polybius. While the ancient historians are not interested in the 
economic conditions of society, they—like all moralists and rheto- 
ricians—stress in an almost tiresome way the corruption brought 
about by money and position. Certainly, writers of the later cen- 
turies, men like Tacitus and Ammianus Marcellinus, are mainly 
interested in the leading personalities; they do not dwell on the 
feelings of the common soldier (pp. 40 ff. ; 57 ff.), which in times of 
tyranny are of little consequence. But Herodotus and Thucydides 
speak and think of the people. Is not for Herodotus the fight be- 
tween Persia and Athens the fight between the subjects of a despot 
and free men? And does he not celebrate the victory as one of 
democracy over tyranny, just as centuries later Longinus expressed 
his belief that great artists could arise only in a democracy, and 
not in a tyranny? Does not Thucydides attempt to expound the 
difference in character among the various Greek tribes, which in his 
belief was responsible for the diversity of their actions? Such an 
explanation is hardly less determined by a concept of historical 
forces than is the one which traces events to milieu and social condi- 
tions. Thucydides also offers an explanation for the development 
that culminates in his own time, his criticism of Homer is based on 
his insight into the importance of economic factors; Polybius tries 
to understand earlier history as a movement that leads of necessity 
to the domination of the oecumene by the Romans. 

It is true that in the belief of the ancients fate as well as the 
gods are of this world. Nevertheless, the life of those who believed 
in them was not lacking in depth. The Homeric heroes, like the 
Homeric gods, are under the sway of fate. Even where the 
idea of transcendence is absent, an inner tension may prevail. 
Deserted by his gods and by men Hector utters words which, re- 
strained as they are, reveal the abyss of the human heart. And I 
should hesitate to admit that in anciert poetry the change of fortune 
almost always comes from without (p. 35). The Euripidean Medea, 
the Antigone of Sophocles are not exceptions (pp. 304f.). On the 
other hand, if one wishes to find examples nearer to the Jewish- 
Christian experience of belief, of rebirth and conversion, he should 
compare the Old and the New Testament, or Augustine, not with 
Tacitus or Ammianus Marcellinus, but with the sermons of the 
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Cynics and Stoics, the mystery texts of the Hellenistic period, or 
with other religious documents. The Sybilline books, the collections 
of oracles, the prophecies of Vergil are indicative of the temper of 
the times in which Christianity was beginning to make its way. 
Pagan literature itself had a deep influence on the works of the new 
faith, and this fact alone proves that, all differences notwithstand- 
ing, Christian and pagan concepts had something in common. 

The main difference between Auerbach’s evaluation of antiquity 
and the one I have suggested is perhaps this: he looks at antiquity 
with the eye of the classicistic interpreter, while I am trying to look 
at it with the eye of the historian. In the classicistic view, the 
ancient attitude is one and unchangeable. The fifth century B. C. 
is singled out as typically Greek; the Hellenistic centuries are 
neglected, as they were in the Renaissance, in the 18th, and the 
beginning of the 19th century. In the historical view, even the 
fifth century is not a unity. The changes in Greek life are to be 
stressed. Christianity is to be understood as a movement within 
antiquity. It seems to me that in an interpretation of realism, 
which is itself an historical investigation, the historical approach is 
more profitable, for it enables the student to make a fair appraisal 
of both, the pagan and the Christian traditions. 


Lupwic EDELSTEIN 
University of California, Berkeley 





Wieland, von FriepricH SEnGLE. Mit 23 Bildern und Beilagen. 
Stuttgart, J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1949. 
610 pp. M. 24.50. 


A comprehensive and authoritative biography of Wieland has 

long been desired, Bernhard Seuffert, the one man equipped for 
such a task, preferred to devote the latter half of his long and busy 
life to the preparation of the Prolegomena for the Academy Edition 
of Wieland, which, but for the war, would have been completed by 
this time. It sounds rather ungenerous, therefore, to have the 
author of this biography say (p. 9): 
Sie (d.h. die historische Wissenschaft) sammelte Material zu _ seiner 
Biographie, klirte da und dort die ideengeschichtlichen oder literarhis- 
torischen Zusammenhinge und begann sogar eine historisch-kritische Aus- 
gabe seiner Werke, Briefe und Ubersetzungen. Viel gelehrte Arbeit wurde 
pflichtgema8 abgeleistet. 


The author’s aim in writing this biography is given on p. 11: 


Beabsichtigt ist kein Werk, das schon bei seinem Erscheinen nur ein 
Handbuch zum Nachschlagen wire, sondern ein als Ganzes lesbarer Uber- 
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blick, der unter mafvoller Anwendung des Auswahlprinzips die Kernsphire 
des Dichters hervorhebt und das Periphere als solches kennzeichnet, um 
den Aufbau der Gesamtgestalt méglichst kriftig hervortreten zu lassen. 


This purpose the author has, on the whole, achieved. He divides 
his work into nine sections: I. Herkunft und erste Jugend; II. 
Schweizer Wirrnisse ; III. Selbstbewaihrung in Biberach; IV. Erste 
Meisterschaft; V. Der Ausgriff in die Gesellschaft; VI. Der zweite 
Gipfel von Wielands Dichtung; VII. Literarische Mittlertatigkeit ; 
VIII. Neues Leben und Schaffen; IX. Greisenalter. Each of these 
sections is subdivided into from three to seven chapters, An 
Anhang contains Anmerkungen and a Register. 

A detailed discussion of the contents of this book is not feasible 
here, we must limit ourselves to mentioning a few points about 
which a difference of opinion is permissible. 

On page 354 the author still ascribes the Canzonetta Romana to 
Goethe, whereas Seuffert* has made it more than probable that 
Wieland is the translator. The only authority for Goethe’s author- 
ship is the ascription in Reichardt’s Musikalischer Almanach of 
1796. 

On page 575 the author tries to excuse his use of the antiquated 
Hempel Edition of Wieland (of 1839-1853!) as being “ die voll- 
stiindigste und handlichste Ausgabe,” in preference to the Aka- 
demieausgabe (1909-1939), whose completion the two wars pre- 
vented. It would have yielded probably 90 percent of the quota- 
tions, in a superior text. 

On page 458 Sengle says of the Ausgabe letzter Hand (1794- 
1811): “ Buchhindlerisch betrachtet war das Unternehmen die 
Fehlkalkulation des jungen Leipziger Verlegers Georg Joachim 
Géschen, den wir schon als Wielands persénlichen Freund kennen- 
gelernt haben.” If he had consulted the Akademieausgabe or the 
Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy of 1913 he could have 
learned that practically every volume of the Ausgabe letzter Hand 
exists in from three to seven different printings, each with the 
original title and date. Neither Wieland nor the public knew of 
the existence of these Doppeldrucke, which were in effect new 
editions. In addition Géschen put out three so-called “ better ” 
editions, in small octavo, large octavo, and quarto. Where was the 
Fehlkalkulation? Similarly the first editions of works such as 
Idris, Musarion, Grazien, Der neue Amadis, Der goldene Spiegel, 
Don Sylvio, and Combabus, published by Weidmanns Erben und 
Reich from 1768 on, all exist in from three to six Doppeldrucke, 
superficially not to be distinguished from the original edition, the 
only one of which Wieland had knowledge. The publishers knew 
exactly what they were doing: Wieland was the most widely read 


author of the period. 
Sengle buttresses his statements by more than a thousand foot- 


+See Prolegomena, vil, 64f. and Academy Edition I, Vol. xm, p. 130 A. 
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notes. Unfortunately a random checking up of the more accessible 
sources reveals numerous errors; for example: 


P. 31 for des Jahres 1751 read: des 1751 Jahrs; for Lehrgedicht read: 
Lobgedicht; for ungeheure groBe read: ungeheuer groBe; for im vollen 
read: in vollem; p. 43 for diese Kiisse read: deine Kiisse; p. 48 for oft 
mit Entziicken read: so oft mit Entziickung; p. 51 for an einem read: in 
einem; p. 52 for meine Sophie read: meine Doris und mich; p. 59 for 
Gestorbenen read: Verstorbenen; p. 67 for Armide read: Armide; for 
Leben read: Wesen; for jetzt read: jetzt noch; p. 75 for Dach read: 
Dache; p. 76 for pensive read: peu vive; p. 81 for so doch read: doch 
mehr; p. 86 for angelegnern read: angelegnen; for Geist read: Geiste; 
p- 89 for grand read: grande; p. 97 for erscheint read: scheint; p. 105 
for Versuche, Fliige jugendlicher Abenteuer meiner Seele read: Versuche, 
Fliige, jugendliche Abenteuer einer Seele; p. 112 for Bern ist mir lieb read: 
Bern ist mir nicht lieb; for losbinden read: loswinden; p. 116 for in den 
... Mantel read: in den... Mantel ein; p. 138 for Mon coeur est le plus 
read: Le Cour est bien le plus; p. 160 for anschawen read: ansehen; for 
Sprechweise read: Sprachweise; for geniigsam read: genugsam; p. 175 
for Gffnet bald read: Gffnet halb; for streben read: sterben; p. 220 for 
schon oft read: schon sehr oft; for Jungfernschaft read: Jungferschaft; 
for Fall read: Falle; p. 260 for Ofen read: Ofen; p. 261 for wnbemerkt 
read: unvermerkt; for Jugend read: Tugend; p. 286 for An dimmerndem 
read: Am daimmernden; p. 290 for Augenblick read: Augenblicke; for 
Alceste read: Alcestis; p. 308 for ein einzigesmal read: ein einzigmal; 
p- 310 for freilich read: aber freilich nur; p. 318 for von dem read: 
Ihnen von dem; p. 342 for der Erden Wonne read: der hohen Wonne; p. 347 
for die StraBe auf read: die StraBen auf; p. 353 for WeiBes read Weibens; 
p- 377 for Kerker read: Starker; p. 379 for Fortschritte read: Schritte vor- 
warts; p. 380 for Gétz und Iphigenia read: Gétz und von Iphigenia; p. 381 
for kein Nachtwachen read: keine Nachtwachen; p. 385 for er es auch read: 
er auch; p. 396 for anzusammeln read: einzusammeln; p. 404 for nichts 
anders read: nicht Anders; p. 415 for Parteilichkeit read: die Parteilich- 
keit; for anmaGlichen read: anma6liche; p. 427 for der Welt read: dieser 
Welt; p. 428 for seitherigen ziemlichen Erfahrungen read: zeitherigen 
ziemlichen Anstrengungen; p. 443 for allem read: dem allen; p. 495 for 
eigenen read: eignen; for meines Lebens read: meiner Seele; p. 498 for 
vollkommensten read: vollkommnen; p. 514 for Interesse read: Interes- 
sante; for mir die Arzte read: die Arzte mir; p. 515 for auf immer read: 
fiir mich; for neben mir im Zimmer read: neben meinem Zimmer; for dann 
wieder read: wieder; for Widerwdrtige read: Widrige; p. 533 for dabey 
read: zu sehr dabey; p. 558 for Ciceronische read: Ciceroische; for 
Griinden read: Ursachen; p. 565 for Jewer read: Jenaer; p. 566 for 
lebenden read: lebende; p. 572 for muntern read munteren; for keineswegs 
read: keinesweges; for mit dem Ausdruck read: mit Ausdruck. 


Many of the changes noted may perhaps be due to the carelessness 
of the copyist or the printer: in at least one instance, however, there 
seems to be an intentional change, when Sengle (p. 52) reads meine 
Sophie instead of meine Doris und mich. Intentional change is 
also obvious on page 515, where Sengle gives what purports to be a 
direct quotation from K. A. Béttiger’s Literarische Zustinde und 
Zeitgenossen: 


Ich suche mich absichtlich zu zerstreuen, und iiber diesen, besonders bey 
jedem Einschlafen und Erwachen mich ergreifenden Verlust so gut zu 
betiiuben als es méglich ist. 


5 
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Compare with this Béttiger’s actual text (1, 259) : 


Ich suche mich absichtlich zu zerstreuen, um mich iiber diesen mich beim 
Einschlafen und Erwachen begleitenden Verlust zu betiuben, so gut es 
gehen will. 


The book is handsomely gotten up, and its numerous plates, 
which include six portraits of Wieland, should prove attractive to 


the general reader. 
W. KuRRELMEYER 





Rimbaud et le probléme des Illuminations. Par Henry pg Bovutt- 
LANE DE LAcoste. Paris: Mercure de France, 1949. Pp. 270. 


The recent work of M. de Bouillane de Lacoste, which attempts 
to prove chiefly by graphology and then by other evidence that Les 
Illuminations was written in 1875—two years after Une Saison en 
enfer—and not in 1872 as critics have previously believed, must be 
evaluated with particular caution by Rimbaud specialists. The im- 
portance of such a change of dating is apparent: it would produce 
that most joyous state of affairs known to literary critics, that of 
having an entire field turned upside down. Les Jiluminations would 
have to be re-arranged and the Saison, previously held to be Rim- 
baud’s literary “ chant du cygne,” would have to be re-interpreted.? 
Although B. de Lacoste’s work has produced quite a stir in France, 
opinions of it are by no means unanimous: M. Jean-Marie Carré, 
to whom the book is dedicated, admits that he is convinced by its 
arguments, whereas André Breton describes parts of it as “ affli- 
geant ” and says that it is by no means a conclusive work.? 

At first glance B. de Lacoste’s method and procedure are sug- 
gestive of the laboratory and one is inclined to be somewhat over- 
whelmed by the number of curled back “ D’s” and round shaped 
“ A’s ” which he has counted. We must not however be swept away 
too easily by statistics, for the author’s “facts” cannot bear too 
close scrutiny. Their explosion reverberates most loudly when, not 
contented merely to prove that nowhere in the Saison did Rimbaud 
say that he was renouncing literature, he attempts to show in four 
passages (p. 191) that Rimbaud intended to continue writing. But 
let us put aside for the moment the internal evidence and meet B. 
de Lacoste first on his own graphological grounds. 

The chief point at issue, to which all others have but minor 
significance, is whether or not the handwriting of the prose poems 
of Les Illuminations reveals that they were written at a date later 
than the poems in verse such as “ Eternité,” “ Age d’or,” the date of 


1A critical edition with introductory notes by B. de Lacoste has been 
published by the Mercure de France. 
2 André Breton, Flagrant Délit, p. 42. 
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which is known to be 1872. To have proceeded in a truly scientific 
manner, B. de Lacoste should have given short excerpts of a few 
lines from at least ten or more of the prose poems so that the 
similarity of the handwriting in them and the difference between 
them and the poems in verse would have been immediately apparent. 
Instead, he prints four poems in their entirety: “ Scénes,” “ Pro- 
montoire,” “ H ” and “ Bottom ” and one excerpt from “ Conte.” ® 
Of these four two—“‘ H ” and “ Bottom ”—were on the same page 
of a manuscript and therefore should count as only one example. 
The reader is left wondering how the handwriting of many others 
looked—* Barbare,” “ Mystique,” “ Being Beauteous.” Certainly 
four examples are not sufficient to prove his point and one is forced 
to conclude that such a withholding of evidence is most unscientific. 
The question immediately arises as to whether it is not entirely 
possible that the poems selected by B. de Lacoste could not have 
been composed in 1872, but copied by Rimbaud at a later date. We 
do know from Delahaye’s memoirs of 1871, describing the musical 
and literary “ soirées ” at the home of Bretagne, that Rimbaud was 
writing prose poems in that year: 


Pour finir, on lisait les vers ou quelques-uns des premiers poémes en prose 
de Rimbaud. 


Although it is true as B. de Lacoste says that this passage does not 
indicate that Rimbaud intended to call these poems Illuminations, 
still, to what group of prose poems of 1871 could Delahaye have 
been referring if not to those later given the title Illuminations? 
At any rate the probability that it was these is extremely great. 

Graphology being at best an extremely dubious “ science” B. de 
Lacoste has increased its uncertainties further by his constant allu- 
sions as to what Rimbaud’s handwriting reveals about his character. 
The handwriting of 1870, for example, is supposed to show his 
“orgueil puéril,” whereas that of Les Illuminations is supposed to 
show that he was in a calm and happy state of mind.* What the 
handwriting really shows is whether or not Rimbaud wanted to 
make a good impression on the recipient: the smoothest and most 
beautifully penned of the reproductions are the “ Devoir de Classe ” 
of 1870 (opp. p. 24) and the letter to Banville (opp. p. 15), whom 
he wanted to publish his “ Soleil et chair.” 

In summarizing the features which particularly distinguish the 
handwriting of the undated manuscripts (p. 165), B. de Lacoste 
lists the absence of the round “A” and the plunging, regressive 


*“ Poison perdu ” and “ Bethsaida ” do not count because the former has 
been included anyhow in collections of Rimbaud’s works and the latter by 


Lacoste’s own admission belongs to an earlier date. 
‘The subject matter of these poems is supposed to reflect the same state 
of mind, but has B. de Lacoste not forgotten that “ Angoisse ” and 


“Matinée d’Ivresse” prove the contrary? 
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“N ”; yet if we look back at the handwriting of 1871 (p. 54), we 
find four final “ N’s ” which do not plunge and are not regressive 
and two capital “ A’s ” of the printed and two of the round variety. 
We must conclude from this that the author shows an appalling 
tendency to overlook negative evidence. 

It is however in his examination of the internal evidence of the 
Saison that the author’s arguments break down most completely. 
Statements such as the following two, not quoted by B. de Lacoste, 
the first from “ Mauvais Sang ”: 


Les saints, des forts! les anachorétes, 
des artistes comme il n’en faut plus! 


and another from a first draft of the Saison (Pléiade edition, p. 
235): 


Maintenant je puis dire que l’art est une sottise, 


in addition to two which are quoted by him: 
Eh bien, je dois enterrer mon imagination et 


mes souvenirs! Une belle gloire d’artiste et 
de conteur emportée! 


Point de cantiques: tenir le pas gagné, 

are far more indicative that Rimbaud intended to abandon litera- 
ture than the passages which are cited on p. 191 illustrate that he 
intended to continue writing. One may argue, of course, that there 
is no proof of either point of view, but in a question of this sort, the 
decision must be made on the basis of maximum probability. 

Although it is quite true, as B. de Lacoste says, that in “ Al- 
chimie du verbe” Rimbaud is renouncing chiefly his “ voyant” 
experience, still the abandonment of it entailed his art, for his 
aesthetic theory was based upon his becoming a “ voyant.” Art 
was his means of arriving at the Unknown and when he ceased to 
believe in this, he no longer concerned himself with art. The fact 
remains that Rimbaud did renounce his art when he went to 
Abyssinia; he did exactly what he said he would in the Saison: 


J’entre au vrai royaume des enfants de Cham. 


We are finally reduced to a choice between two statements: that 
of Verlaine that the Saison was written first and that of Delahaye 
that Les Illuminations preceded the Saison. According to Enid 
Starkie, who is perhaps the most thorough Rimbaud scholar, Ver- 
laine’s testimony is to be considered unreliable because he was in 
such a state of chronic alcoholism at the time of the publication of 
Les Illuminations (1886) that he contradicted himself several times 
as to their date of composition.® 


5 Enid Starkie, Rimbaud, p. 174. 
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Although André Breton’s statement in regard to B. de Lacoste’s 
interpretations of Rimbaud, “... montre que son auteur n’a 
jamais été en communication profonde avec Rimbaud . . .” * seems 
to be true, the real failure of this work does not consist so much 
in his inability to deal adequately with internal evidence. That 
could have been overlooked, if only he had proved his point 
graphologically by giving enough short excerpts from different 
poems to have been statistically convincing. 


GWENDOLYN Bays 
Yale University 





Not for Art’s Sake. The Story of Il Frontespizio. By Marta Srra- 
FINA Mazza, 8.C. New York, Columbia University, King’s 
Crown Press, 1948. Pp. 219. 


Interest which attaches to researches of the kind exemplified by 
the volume under review is obvious. In such studies, we seize 
literature at the roots of its production; we establish contact with 
the living individualities out of which it springs: we glimpse the 
fermenting, inchoate, incipient, as it shapes itself into expressive 
articulateness:: we watch the gradual growth of a literary group in 
the multitude of its talents, and in their process of transposing into 
reality, or dispersing into deflections, the primary impulse, the 
programmatic declarations, or the tacit assumptions, of its spirit. 

Professor Prezzolini deserves special praise for inaugurating 
the stimulation, in the Italian field, of this type of investigations. 
From his sedulously active literary workshop, at Columbia, which he 
directs with such eager enthusiasm, competence, and lucid sagacity, 
have already come two studies: one on the Voce movement, another 
on the Ronda group. Sister’s Mazza’s volume, devoted to Il Frontes- 
pizio’s literary sodality, joins them, now, in trinitarian symmetry. 
Many more such researches are needed before the picture of modern 
Italian literature can gain background, establish itself in its proper 
perspective and focus. . 

Il Frontespizio was a Catholic review, born in Florence in 1929, 
and ran until 1940. The roster of its contributors contains more 
than four hundred names, among which are found those of writers 
of at least three generations. The moving spirits of the F’rontes- 
pizio group were Piero Bargellini, editor in chief; Giovanni Papini 
(“the power behind the throne”), Domenico Giuliotti, and 
Ardengo Sdffici. The aims of the movement were to promote an 
appreciation for art among Catholics, and, conversely, an apprecia- 
tion of Catholicism among artists. ’ 

Sister Mazza is—naturally—more vitally concerned with the 
religious than the strictly aesthetic aspects of her theme. The ques- 


* André Breton, op. cit., p. 43. 
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tion of the orthodoxy of the writers she treats impinges more deeply 
upon her attention than the properly and germanely literary, or 
historico-erudite, or artistic or critical aspects. She narrates gently, 
with keen sensitivity to traits of human character and with a quiet 
humor relieved by flashes of anecdote (see the story about Crispi 
and Bismarck, p. 24). Like Augusto Hermet (a prior chronicler 
of Frontespizio’s fortunes) she “seems to be talking to people who 
have already an intimate acquaintance with the persons mentioned.” 

Her literary taste, though superior to the average in delicacy 
and span, is unelastic, As a consequence of her comparative un- 
familiarity with modernistic “ idioms,” Sister Mazza finds obscurity 
of expression where “her” writers are merely handling, with no 
intent to dumfound the bourgeois, but with entire spontaneity and 
unselfconsciousness, the current literary volapuk. The technique 
of syntactical inversion, typical of much of modern poetry, espe- 
cially bewilders her. 

Among materials notable for their unevenness and heterogeneity, 
Sister Mazza has, on the whole, anthologized with wisdom. At 
times, however, she has plainly fumbled. It is regrettable that 
among those who must pay the price of such fumbling should be 
Piero Bargellini, the only writer of major stature produced by 
Frontespizio. The anodyne portrayal given of him conveys abso- 
lutely no idea of his powers—Michelet-like in their resurrectional 
intensity—to interpret the pictorial past of Tuscany in novel terms, 
and with a palingenetic freshness which, in Italian art-criticism, is 
unexampled and original. 

Sister Mazza accepts without remonstrance Bargellini’s unfavor- 
able judgment on Giulio Salvadori (p. 23-24). Recognition of 
the vérité vraie would have compelled her to observe, instead, that 
Salvadori’s prose, nourished by wellsprings of profound meditation 
and scholarship, is one of the most perfectly wrought, thought- 
laden, luminous and harmonious, within the whole range of the 
Italian late 19th and early 20th century. Only Frontespizio’s blind 
prepossession against Manzoni (of whom Salvadori is, in a way, a 
lineal descendant) can account for Bargellini’s disparaging 
estimate. 

Of Carlo Bo — the best literary critic of Frontespizio — Sister 
Mazza censures the verbose and enigmatically convoluted “ man- 
ner,” attested by his essay on Sainte-Beuve. No attention is given 
to the significant Otto Studi, or to Bo’s truly masterful interpreta- 
tion of Juan Ramén Jimenez’ poetry (La poesia con Juan Ramén, 
Firenze, 1941). Of Guido Manacorda’s Commentario on Goethe’s 
Faust—easily the most important Italian contribution to the Goethe 
Jahr—very little is said. The best portions of Sister Mazza’s book 
are those on Papini, Giuliotti, and Soffici. One would have wished 
for a more generous amount of English translations from Sdffici’s 
lyrical poems. 

ELIo GIANTURCO 
Washington, D. C. 
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The German Novel, 1939-1944. By H. BorscuenstEtn, Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1949. vil, 189 pp. This study of 
German novelistic writing between the years 1939 and 1944 is 
based on some 400 titles which Professor Boeschenstein acquired on 
visits to German PW camps in Canada as Director of Prisoners’ 
War Aid of the Y. M. C. A. It is, therefore, significantly limited 
because the novels under investigation were put into the author’s 
hands by chance and circumstance, Thus novelists like Blunck and 
Fallada are represented by only some of their works and the writ- 
ings of men such as Binding, Wiechert, and Thiess find no mention 
at all. Furthermore, Professor Boeschenstein’s study is limited to 
Germany and Austria to the exclusion of Switzerland and the 
literary exile. 

The approach is, predominantly, motivgeschichtlich as some 
typical chapter headings may indicate: “ Peasant Life,” “ Educa- 
tion,” “ History.” This is an approach which the author felt im- 
posed upon himself because “ what interest recent German novels 
may arouse stems rather from their content than from their form. 
With very few exceptions they follow traditional methods and tech- 
niques and use a style which has a familiar ring” (p. 3). An 
analytical study of form and language may indeed have proved un- 
rewarding, yet it cannot be said the investigation of subject matter 
has produced anything resembling exciting results. This is not, to 
be sure, Professor Boeschenstein’s fault because he has labored hard 
to extract the last ounce of originality and creativeness from the 
novels he has read but, in the end, he has little to show for his 
perseverance. This is true particularly of his treatment of the 
newcomers in the field of novelistic writing who, in general, either 
hewed close to the Party line or avoided, lacking courage or 
sensibility, issues of consequence. 

In addition to the limitations already pointed out, Professor 
Boeschenstein’s book also suffers from a lack of conceptual com- 
prehensiveness and clarity without which any Aesthetik des Romans 
will be found wanting. However, The German Novel, 1939-1944, 
may be welcomed as an attempt at useful compilation. 


GERHARD LOOSE 
University of Colorado 





Historia de la literatura espatiola, Por M. RomERA-NAVARRO. 
Boston: D. C. Heath y Compaifiia. 1949. Pp. xviii, 704. An 
undergraduate text of considerable prestige, Professor Romera- 
Navarro’s manual has celebrated its coming-of-age with a second 
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edition, “corregida y aumentada.” The new edition contains only 
three pages more than the first. Except for slight changes, pagina- 
tion and lay-out are identical in both editions up to the seventh 
part, which treats of the twentieth century. The corrections, there- 
fore, are of matters of detail. The Didlogo de Mercurio y Carén, 
for example, is now correctly assigned to Alfonso de Valdés. 
Several, but not all, of the errors indicated by the late José Robles 
in this review (XLIV, 1929, 114-116 and 247-248) have been omit- 
ted. Although the bibliography has been enriched with the titles 
of recent significant works, the fruits of these works have only in 
rare cases been utilized in the text. Because the page lay-out could 
not, apparently, be altered, it was impossible to devote more space to 
important rediscoveries of this century: the primitive Castilian 
lyric, Erasmism, the autos sacramentales, culteranismo. The two 
pages added to the chapter on twentieth-century poets permit only 
of inadequate mention of Garcia Lorca, Pedro Salinas and Jorge 
Guillén. Far lesser poets receive equal space and praise. Rubén 
Dario is still dismissed in less than a paragraph. The other addi- 
tions consist of the titles of a few works appearing since 1928, the 
death dates of recently deceased authors, and the names of some 
new ones, It is regrettable that, because of technical difficulties, the 
revision could not have been more thorough. 


BRUCE W. WARDROPPER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





Niederdeutsche Mitteilungen. Hrsg.v.d. Niederdeutschen Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft zu Lund, Jahrgang rv (1949). Lund: Gleerup, 1948. 
Pp. 97. Aus dem reichen Inhalt des Jahrbuchs sind zwei Arbeiten 
hervorzuheben, die iiber seinen eigentlichen Rahmen hinausreichen: 
Baeseckes fiir die Heliand-forschung unentbehrliche Untersuchung 
‘Fulda und die altsichsischen Bibelepen,’ die mit 43 Seiten fast 
die Hilfte des Bandes fiillt; Leitzmanns ‘Kleine Bemerkungen 
zum Redentiner Osterspiel’ mit durchweg iiberzeugenden Beobach- 
tungen. Teuchert, Krogmann, Léfstedt, Stapelkamp liefern Bei- 
triige zur nd. Wortkunde, unser Landsmann Guido Kisch betont 
den Wert der Schéffenspriiche nicht nur fiir die Rechts-, sondern 
auch fiir die Sprachgeschichte. SchlieBlich sei noch darauf hinge- 
wiesen, daf die Bibliographischen Notizen den wichtigeren Titeln 
kritische Bemerkungen zufiigen, die—aus den Federn von Erik 
Rooth bzw. Gustav Korlén—ernste Beachtung verdienen.—So er- 
reicht auch der vierte Band des niitzlichen Jahrbuchs wieder das 


gediegene Niveau seiner Vorgiinger. 
A. 8. 
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